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OFF THE HAVEN* 

Up stole a fogy a chill and ghastlj thing, 
That gloomed the sea and hid her face from me; 

Mj soul was like a bird with broken wing; 
A dismal bell warned homing barks away. 

Then shot a sun-shaft; like a phantom host 
Bom of the night and mailed in sullen white; 

The rirer mists drew off, and lo! the coast 
Lay green and glad beyond the waters gray. 

Richard Bubton. 



* From "Dumb in June/* published by Lothrop, Lee & Shei»rd Company. 
Boston, and reprinted by permission of the author and the publishers. 
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npHE warning bugle had sounded for the last 
•*• time; the last farewells, cheery, affection- 
ate, formal, sad, were finished, and the great 
ship seemed to quiver at her dock like a bird 
poised for flight. At last her decks were cleared 
of all save sea-bound folk, and, with a motion 
at first scarcely perceptible, she slid down the 
river, the beating of her engines, like the throb- 
bing of a new-born heart, growing stronger with 
every turn of the screws, till, as she glided into 
the mouth of the Bay, I felt rather than heard the 
steady, vigorous beat which inspires the new 
traveller and reassures the old with the knowl- 
edge that his face is set at last toward the wide 
reaches of the open sea. 

Feeling very lonely and a little sad, I left the 
deck and went below to my cabin, which by an 
unusual piece of good fortune I was not obliged 
to share, and busied myself in unpacking the 
few and simple belongings in my steamer trunk. 
For me there had been no farewells, no gifts of 
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4 THE LANDLUBBERS 

fruit or wine or flowers. It was my first voyage 
— if it were to prove my last it would matter 
little to anyone, and least of all, I gloomily medi- 
tated, to myself. Now that I was really "oflF/* 
the reaction from the glow of making ready set 
in, and I felt melancholy enough to creep into my 
berth and cry. But I forced back the tears, and, 
standing before my little mirror, shook my fist 
at the small, pale, quivering face I saw reflected. 

"Brace up, you goose!" I whispered angrily. 
"After you Ve pinched and scraped and slaved 
for six years to make this trip are you going to 
flop now ? Oh, all right — go ahead — cry 
if you feel like it; only do remember that 
there *s nothing to prevent your turning right 
round at Southampton and sailing straight 
back! You can fill up the summer by taking a 
* course* somewhere to let you down easy into 
your lif ework when the schools open in the fall ! 
There — that 's better — little wider smile, 
please — ah, that 's right! Now for the deck!" 

I had befooled myself into laughter, and was 
still smiling as I slipped on my long cloak, 
pinned my cap securely to my hab, and, catching 
up a rug, turned the handle of the stateroom 
door. At the same instant it was turned from 
without, and the door flung open so violently that 
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THE LANDLUBBERS 5 

I had barely time to fling myself back against the 
berths to avoid a hurt. In the d<5orway stood 
a tall man, whose pale face twitched and whose 
dark eyes were glazed and fixed. He clutched 
the framework of the door with both hands and 
stood swaying. 

**Mus' pardon me," he said thickly; "have 
made mistake. Thought 't was — was my 
room." 

I was not experienced in such matters ^ but I 
could not help seeing that, though a man of 
unmistakable breeding, he was for the moment 
very, very drunk. ** You have made a mistake," 
I firmly replied, "this is my room." 

He leaned comfortably against the lintel and 
smiled. "Awflly sorry!" he murmured. 
" Would n't 'a* done such a thing f 'r worlds 
— not f'r worl's, I 'sure you!* Ton my word 
'n' honour 't 's not my fault — all Champion's 
fault. He 'gaged room 'n' tol' me t' r'member 
third passage from end — tha 's very words — 

third passage-way from end. Queshion is " 

he waggled an unsteady forefinger at me - 
** which end! D' you know which end ?" 

It was an intolerable situation. His massive 
frame quite filled the small doorway so that there 
was no passing him; people were beginning to 
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go to and fro along the corridor, and I did n't 
wish to be seen to begin my voyage with a 
tHe-OrtSte with a drunken stranger. "I do not 
know," I answered swiftly. **WiIl you kindly 
go away at once?'* 

**Why 'f course !'* he pleasantly rejoined 
"Only lingered to 'splain — 'splain stupid 
mistake 'f Champion's — awf Uy sorry — 
awf 'Uy " 

Someone, coming behind him, clasped his 
arm with a firm hand. "Come, Mr. Darragh, 
come, sir, please. Your room is farther on.'* 

"Why, it's Champion!'* cried Mr. Darragh 
with a joyous burst of laughter; "good — good 
or Champion! Always 'round when you want 
him an' never when you don't " 

" Come along, please, sir, do !" plead the valet. 

Mr. Darragh unsteadily patted the shoulder 
of his loyal servitor. "D'you know what he 
r'minds m' of? *Abra* — you know, *Abra' 
in poem writt'n — writt'n by — f 'rget 's name. 
An' that jus' rhymes — *Abra was ready ere I 
called 's 'name, 'n' when I called 'nother, Abra 

— Abra " He became vague and sleepy. 

Champion gave his arm a twitch, detaching him 
so suddenly that he lurched and was saved from 
a fall partly by his servant's adroitness and 
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partly by his own swaying and marvellous 
dexterity. 

"Come, brace up, sir, do!" Champion 
sharply eonounanded. 

"Why, yes — comin' right along! Only 
stopped to 'pologize to lady.*' He allowed him- 
self to be led to the end of the little passage, 
then broke away and reeled back. "Mus* 
Apologize for Champion,'* he began confiden- 
tially. "He's good man, bes' man ever had 
— but got one lil' failin' — drinks. Champion 
does — drinks t* excess — bad, bad thing drink 
t* excess." He stood swaying, shaking his 
head with grave indignation tempered with 
pity for Champion's weakness. I cut him 
short by closing the door, but I could not 
avoid hearing his impassioned appeal to Cham- 
pion to sober up and return to apologize, bear- 
ing with him a sacrificial oflFering of grape- 
fruit. 

As soon as the way was clear I went on 
deck. The shores of the harbour had faded 
to a pale gray-green, and the 'ship had begun 
to roll, gently, regularly, with the swing of the 
deep sea's endless unrest. The air was blood- 
mild and heavily laden with the tang of salt; 
the sun glittered and gleamed upon the long 
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slow ripples, so lazy that they looked almost 
solid, like the carven and polished wonder of 
jade. 

I leaned against the rail, revelling in the 
beauty that lay about me. The decks were 
crowded, but I was newly rapt in the spell of 
the sea, and heard nothing till voices, very 
near, broke in upon my peace with a name I 
vaguely knew. 

Darragh's on board, did you know it?'* 
Which Darragh? Ben or Dick?'* 

The voices were Jthose of two men of middle 
age, and they were speaking after the manner 
of old acquaintances, with frequent pauses 
and abrupt transitions. 

"My word! There's Fenneck! Which 
Darragh ? Oh, Dick. I saw his man just now. 
He said something about ^Mr. Darragh's com- 
ing on deck presently ' — but, of course, he 
won't ! I 've crossed four times with Dick 
Darragh, and I never saw him set foot outside 
his stateroom till we were in sight of land. 
Funny thing how he can brace up in a flash 
and not show a trace of what he 's put himself 
through. He must have a constitution of iron." 

The elder man shook his head. "Poor 
fellow — poor fellow ! When I think what he 
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might have made of himself — I Ve known 
him all his life, remember." 

"Yes — and he's a good sort, poor chap! 
Look oflf there — straight ahead — does n't that 
look like fog?'' 

It was fog, a thick white cloud of mist which 
crept toward the ship like an army of malig- 
nant spirits. It wrapped us in a chill gray 
embrace, lying slimily upon the decks, clinging 
in the hair, stinging the cheek, choking the 
throat, clothing us in a specious, chilly splen- 
dour of tiny pearls. It surrounded us, pressed 
us hard, dominated us, forcing us into a wet, 
white wilderness from which both sea and sky 
were shut out. We could not even make out 
the firm line of the ship beyond a man's length 
on either side, and people came and went as 
through a curtain of pale velvet, which was 
lifted as quickly as it fell. 

It was very still ; the engines throbbed heavily, 
for we were going at so slow a pace that we 
heard the sullen, frustrate wash of the eager 
sea along the ship's sides. People spoke low, 
for a shrill tone, a loud laugh, jarred like a 
false note in a measured, sombre tune. 

And then I heard, for the first time, the 
fog-horn. Its mighty note thrilled through 
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the whole vast bulk of the ship, vibrating along 
every plank and plate. It caught me up, 
held me, and my puny dread of the danger 
and mystery of the fog was seized and inter- 
mingled with the one great, moaning song of 
warning and appeal. 

The fog stayed with us all that day, and 
when I woke next morning the glass of the 
port-hole was still rimy. I flung it open, but 
could see nothing but the same deep cloud of 
mystery. Deep down, directly below, I could 
make out the suUenness of gray-green waves, 
but there was no stretch of sea, no sky, no air 
— nothing but the fog, whose fragile, misty 
tyranny must, it seemed, be rent and destroyed 
by the masterful, persistent boom of the great 
horn. 

I was dressing after my bath when the 
stewardess knocked. "Only to see if you 
wanted any think, miss. Ladies sometimes do 
for the first day or so. But you *re a pretty 
sailor, it seems." 

"The sea is surely too smooth for anyone to 
be sick!" 

She shrugged. "That has n't much to do 
with it, miss. There 's some would be ill, I 
fancy, if they but read the shipping news in 
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the ^Eraldl I wouldn't tyke any chances, 
miss — let me bring you some *ot cawfee 
before you go on deck." 

"Please do." 

When she came back with the coflfee she 
was still chatty. "Not much of a run to be 
myde to-day, I *m thinkin'!" 

"A — run?" I wondered innocently. 

" The run of the ship, miss — the distance 
she goes." 

"Oh!" 

She was deftly hooking me up. "And a 
plenty of money lost — and won ! For why 
people will fancy there's top speed on at a 
time like this I don't know!" 

I questioned her till the whole process of the 
betting was clear to my unsophisticated. Middle 
Western mind. Some people, the stewardess 
explained, made as much as six or eight hundred 
pounds — more than twice as much as my 
modest letter of credit! 

I began to muse, and breakfasted, hardly 
knowing why or what I ate, and settled myself 
afterward in my steamer-chair utterly absorbed 
in a reckless, glorious dream. Suppose that I 
were to make six or eight hundred pounds! 
And I might make even more! It would mean 
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two — three — years of liberty, of wandering ; 
the close schoolroom, stuffy with the atmosphere 
of fifty unwashed children, receded to an immeas- 
urable distance. Three years more of life, of the 
heart of this new, wonderful, pulsating, alluring 
world — after that, I told myself, I would go 
back to Public School Number 18, of Carson- 
ville, Illinois, to the rooms of the third grade, 
to the fly-specked photogravures of the Botticelli 
"Madonna,'' and the "Horse Fair,'* and Stuart's 
"Washington," and all my other pitiful attempts 
to uplift my little beasts and lead them to a 
higher and nobler perception of life — as if 
anything could! 

Quite alone in strange surroundings, the 
vision intoxicated me, fevered me. I spent the 
morning musing, gloating in " anticipation, as 
we crept on through the heavy mist. It was 
chilly on deck, but I did not feel cold. I was 
dominated by a passion mingled of hope, dread, 
reckless daring. 

The woman in the steamer-chair next to mine 
spoke to me with a suddenness which might 
have revealed that she had been watching me 
for some time. "It will be a pity if this keeps 
up, won't it ?" 

"Why?" I asked stupidly. 
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"It will keep us out so long/' She was very 
pretty and modish, and her smile was friendly. 

" I should n't mind how long we were out — 
should you?'' 

" Oh, but you 're perhaps a better sailor than 
I! This^^ — she nodded toward the white veil 
that wrapped the ship — " will keep the sea quiet 
for the time — but afterward ? Oh, good 
gracious !" She laughed, but grew serious again, 
adding: "Besides, I 'm afraid " 

"Of the fog?" 

" Of what it may hide. There — listen !" 
Faint and far away — from whence I could not 
tell — another fog-horn moaned a despairing 
answer to ours. " That 's another ship — but 
the bother is, you see, that we can't tell where 
she is, nor how to get away from her. You 
can't tell from the sound ; it seems all about you. 
And the ice ! That 's the worst of all, for it 
carries no horns whatever — and no red and 
green lights ! But please forgive me for telling 
you what you already know." 

" But I don't know ! It — it 's my first voy- 
age, and I 'm very ignorant." 

"Really?" said she, and gave me a long, 
friendly look. Like the little inexperienced fool 
I was, I began to talk — not at first, though. 
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about myself. I managed to lead the talk up 
to the betting on the ship's runs, for this lady 
appeared so experienced and so friendly that 
I could not let her wisdom go by me. She 
seemed at first inclined to put me off, but I was 
already on fire with the gambler's fever, and 
would not be silenced. 

"Oh, we'll talk about it later!" said she 
sweetly, rising from her chair. " It will soon be 
lunch time, and I must go and do something 
with my hair, so au revairl Oh, by the way, 
my name is Gately, Mrs. Gately, and — I warn 
you! — I live in Harlem!" 

" And my name," I laughed back, " is Harding, 
Paulina Harding, and I live in Carsonville, 
Illinois!" 

"You mean you did live there!" replied my 
new acquaintance saucily, and left me. 

After luncheon, I found myself very sleepy, 
so instead of returning to the deck I went to my 
stateroom, wrapped myself in a warm kimono, 
and fell asleep. I was awakened, late in the 
afternoon, by a knocking at my door. Before 
I had time to rouse myself thoroughly the door 
was opened, and Mrs. Gately, carefully dressed, 
and perfumed like a flower, fluttered into my 
room and perched herself on the divan. 
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I 'm sorry if I woke you," she said brightly, 

I did n't know you were here — I did n't, 
indeed. I meant only to leave these/' "These" 
were a large box of bonbons. "I thought," 
she brightly explained, " that as you seem to be a 
sort of a sailor you wouldn't be afraid of them. 
I confess that I should n't dare touch them." 

I was now thoroughly awake, and, sitting up 
in the narrow berth, I began to gather up my 
hair. "It's awfully kind of you. I give you 
my word I 'm not the least afraid of them!" 

She had risen, laughing. "Oh, just wait till 
we get into some real weather! What yards 
of hair you 've got! Well, good-bye " 

"Oh, don't go!" I cried. "I'm so very 
lonely — and we can have tea in here, can't we, 
if you ring ?" 

" Of course we can." She rang, and sat down 
again. "It will be as cosy as cosy!" 

We had tea, and we talked. As I remember it, 
Mrs. Gately at first talked more than I; after- 
ward, I talked more than Mrs. Gately. In 
spite of my twenty-six years I was very young, 
very inexperienced, very confiding; I had not 
yet, in the long, narrow groove of my days, 
rounded the curve which would bring me under 
the tempering blow of life. She soon knew, for 
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I poured it all out, how I hated the thought of 
going back; how I hated my school and all the 
chaste amenities of Carson ville, Illinois; how I 
longed for the money which would bring me 
another year or two of liberty. I recklessly 
spoke of what the stewardess had told me, of the 
people who had won six or eight hundred pounds 
throiigh betting on the ship's run. 

Here Mrs. Gately frowned. "Oh, my dear, 
be careful. Why, you know, it 's — it *s 
gambling r^ 

"I know! I know!'* I said impatiently; 
"but I don't care!" 

"But women can't do these things!" 

"Can't they? Well, I can!" 

"But how?" Mrs. Gately gently queried. 

I was not utterly reckless. "There's the 
steward — I suppose he '// know! I 've a letter 
of credit for four hundred pounds. I suppose 
something can be done with that, even in the 
middle of the Atlantic." 

"Four hundred pounds!" gasped Mrs. Gately. 
" My dear, you talk like a little goose — suppose 
you lose?" 

" I can go home again — if I please." 

Mrs. Gately laughed with delight. "Oh, 
you *re a sport and a wonder ! But you must be 
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taken in charge — you 're in a dangerous 
condition!'' 

I began to realize that I had shown myself a 
fool. '*I suppose I am," I answered. "I 
suppose I must, after all, keep within bounds. 
Don't think me too much of an idiot." 

Mrs. Gately rose, her delicate face set and 
keen, but she still smiled. "Dear child, I must 
see more of you — you are the curiousest little 
thing!" 

If I had not been so infatuated by greed, even 
my slight knowledge of the world might have 
warned me against Mrs. Gately. In the three 
following days of our brief acquaintance I 
noticed that many of the other passengers gazed 
at her with an icy stare, of which I was compelled 
to take my share, as we chatted, sitting side by 
side, or walked the crowded deck. But her pretti- 
ness, the grace and finish of her, charmed my 
inexperience, and she showed herself so sym- 
pathetic, receptive, and responsive, that I was 
not disposed to give her up. Neither she nor I 
made other acquaintances — she, indeed, mag- 
nificently rebuffed the tentative advances of 
several lounging men. 

The second day out we had a long, confidential 
talk in her stateroom, in which she reposed in me 
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the tale of her past sorrows and present diflS- 
eulties ; the commonplace story of an early mar- 
riage followed by unhappiness and the wearing 
problem of the means of life — the story that is 
so often true that it requires a strong effort of the 
imagination to believe it false. In Mrs. Gately's 
case, the story seemed true: it was her proposed 
solution of her most pressing difficulties which 
was novel. She confided that she had been 
so impressed by my suggestion that, poor and 
desperate as she was, she intended to follow it. 
She had, she said, bribed her steward to place 
her bets, and, in view of her wide experience 
of ocean travel, and by careful "hedging," she 
was encouraged to risk most of the money she 
had brought with her. 

My imagination at once took fire. I asked 
if she would place some money for me, but she 
only shrugged. "Why donH you do it your- 
self r I plead my inexperience in such things, 
my ignorance of betting methods, and terms, 
and I begged her to act for me. "Oh, if you 

insist '' but it was really she who, fortunately, 

insisted. 

It ended in my giving Mrs. Gately a note for 
three hundred and fifty pounds; out of this she 
was to place bets for me throughout the voyage. 
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She kissed me a good many times in those three 
days — an evidence of affection which I tried 
not to dislike, for, charmed and blinded by 
desire as I was, I did not really like her. No 
woman, I am sure, was ever "chummy'' with 
Florence Gately. 

I dare say it will hardly be believed that I, 
a woman of twenty-six, could be so foolish, so 
ignorant of the world and its ways, so credulous, 
so confident in a strange and unlovable woman. 
But it would be still harder to imagine my 
hatred of my humdrum past, more hateful in the 
retrospect than even in the reality ; the joy in the 
hope of an escape from it, though it be but for 
a few more months; the sweetness, the potency 
of the great world's lure; the promise of all 
the strong, exquisite, productive life which lay 
outside of Carsonville, Illinois, and its excellent 
public-school system. I stifled my reason; I 
built a bonfire of my carefully nurtured con- 
science, and in the rosy glow I pictured bright 
sensations, noble adventures. For a long time 
I had been dominated by the devout and dutiful 
essence of my Puritan ancestors, but at last their 
brave, daring spirit had come to its own, and in 
my small and foolish way I was ruled by the 
genius which had not only sent Winthrop and 
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Brewster to an unknown land for conscience' 
sake, but which had also ruled Frobisher, 
Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh, whipping them forth 
for fine, unscrupulous daring, the love of life, 
and the turn of fortune, of joy in risk and 
promise and threat — the fertile, strong, typical 
Anglo-Saxon spirit. 

The third day out Mrs. Gately was, espe- 
cially after the "runs'' were put up, inclined 
to be silent, cryptic. "Do tell me, have I won 
or lost ?" I plead. 

She turned on me her beautiful shining eyes. 
"You just waitr she replied, in a voice thrilling 
with promise. 

The fog continued; every one grew sick of 
the clammy deck, of the chilly, motionless air 
through which we slipped, as silently as the 
fish beneath our keel save for the eternal moan 
of the fog-horn. There was a great deal of 
noise and music and good cheer in the great 
saloons, but on deck the oflScers, pale from 
anxiety and lack of sleep, hurried about, giving 
mysterious orders to their quick, obedient men — 
orders that for the careless, ignorant hundreds 
of us had no results, for we bore all too slowly, 
though straight ahead, through the wet white 
cloud, signalling without response, shut oflF from 
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earth and sky and sea, our little foolish crowd 
shrouded in a brooding, stifling veil of mist, the 
centre of a small and dreary and isolated world. 

I walked the decks with Mrs. Gately. We 
tried to chat, but we were no longer at ease with 
each other. I set down my own depression to 
the fog, and my disappointment of the simple 
joys which the ocean had promised me. I 
had in my innocence counted on blue skies, 
sunlight on tossing waves, fljdng-fish, icebergs, 
dolphins — even, perhaps, a whale or two — 
and here was nothing but wet, white mist. 

When Mrs. Gately left me after dinner on the 
fourth day, on the plea of a headache which 
required careful cosseting, I was quite willing 
to be left alone, for my depression had reached 
the stage when it desired nothing but to augment 
itself by solitude. I went on deck, leaned my 
arms on the rail, and gave myself up to tearless, 
unmitigated gloom. I was absolutely certain 
that every horrid thing which could happen 
would happen; I should have been little sur- 
prised had the ship at that moment turned 
turtle and buried me at the bottom of the sea; 
or had I wakened from my gloomy dream to a 
more gloomy reality and found myself back in 
my class-room at Carsonville, Illinois. 
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A tall figure approached me. In the dark- 
ness I made out that it was the first officer, a 
quiet, dignified, elderly man. He raised his 
cap. "Miss Harding, I believe?" 

"I am Miss Harding," I replied, wondering. 

"I have a message from the captain," said he, 
with some embarrassment. "He wished to 
speak to you himself, but while this weather lasts 
he cannot leave the bridge. He — and I — 
hope you will not misunderstand this." 

All kinds of new, mysterious terrors leaped 
at me. What had I — or rather, what had I 
not done ? My heart thumped louder than the 
engines as I pictured myself led to prison from 
the Southampton pier for gambling on the high 
seas. "What — what," I gasped, "have you to 
say to me ?" 

The first officer laid a warm, fatherly hand on 
my cold fingers as they clutched the edge of the 
taffrail. "My dear Miss Harding, the captain 
asked me to speak to you because he has a 
daughter of his own, as young and, I daresay, 
as inexperienced as yourself. You are travelling 
alone, and we — we who see so much of human- 
ity — can't help noticing certain people — tak- 
ing a certain interest — just here and there. 
Miss Harding, you have, perhaps, little knowl- 
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edge of the world, and there is on board this 
ship a — a lady of whom we, to be sure, know 
nothing — but of whom a great deal is whis- 
pered." He paused, the kind, gentle old man, 
evidently at a loss for words. ** Do you not think, 
my dear young lady, that you should be very care- 
ful what intimacies — what acquaintances, 
even — you make in so strangely mixed a little 
world as that of this ship r 

I could not possibly take oflFence, he was 
too simple, too kind, but I was horribly 
ashamed and horribly frightened. "I — I — 
am very grateful," I managed to stammer; 
"very grateful to you and to the captain." 

"That's right, that's nice of you," he 
replied, evidently much relieved. 

"But you must see," I said lamely, "that I 
can't, where I have given — even if only 
apparently — my friendship, withdraw it with- 
out some definite reason." 

It was too much for him, and he consulted 
the wet deck in silence for a little while. "I 
hope," said he at last, "that this weather won't 
stay with us. I should like to have you meet 
the captain. And do just think over what I 
have said. Good night!" He raised his cap 
and we shook hands. 
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" Good night/* said I, " and thank you — 
and the captain, too." He nodded and van- 
ished into the mist. 

I watched his tall figure disappear without 
knowing that he was one of many honest souls 
with whom I should never speak again. 

I went down to my stateroom in a mood 
far more melancholy than before. All the fear 
and caution which I had at first thrust away 
now rushed back upon me, and to them was 
added shame, the humiliation of having marked 
myself as a person to be despised by the small, 
observant, censorious world of the ship. I now 
recalled well enough the glances with which 
Mrs. Gately had been surveyed, and which, 
though ignoring them in my youthful, wilful 
confidence, I had nevertheless been obliged to 
share. I remembered sundry advances, both 
overt and carelessly open, proflFered by the sun- 
dry lounging men, and the too-ostentatious 
propriety which rebufl^ed them. I remem- 
bered the hard lips of the woman, the habit 
of her eyes — a thousand things that had 
repelled me though I had not understood 
them. And now I had to share the scorn 
meant for her, though I had not understood 
that, either. I was hot with shame, cold with 
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horror. And then, there was that note for three 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

I spent a wretched night, turning and writh- 
ing about in my berth, twitching my pillow 
about, switching on the light in a vain attempt 
to find distraction in a book — switching it 
oflF again that not even the light might witness 
my hot tears. And the engines throbbed, the 
fog clung and dripped on the bronze rim 
of the port, the fog-horn clamoured, as the 
ship groped and groaned her way through the 
heavy night. 

The next morning Mrs. Gately did not 
appear. I waited till luncheon, but she was 
still, as it seemed to me, in hiding. After 
luncheon, however, I went to seek her in 
her stateroom. I met her on the way, at 
the foot of the stairs, dressed to go on deck. 
When she saw me she grew pale, but she 
stopped and waited for me, smiling. "Are 
you still about?" she gaily asked. "You are 
a wonderful little sailor." 

"Mrs. Gately," said I, my voice coming 
thick, ''will you come to my stateroom? I 
wish to speak with you." 

"Of course, dear," she cheerily responded. 
Hanging her rugs on the stair-rail, she followed 
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me to my room. I opened the door, held it 
for her, followed her in, and turned the key in the 
lock. She was still smiling. "Well, dear, 
what is it?" 

My lips were dry, but I managed to find my 
voice. "The day's run has been put up; it 
is three hundred and eighty-nine miles. Have 
I, including yesterday and the two days 
before, won or lost?'' 

She looked at me a second too long. "Why, 
on the whole, you 've won." 

"How much?" 

She hesitated. "We were to settle every- 
thing, weren't we, in Southampton?" 

"Tell me, now, please." 

"Why— I'll have to think it over " 

"But in round numbers?" 

Her smiling composure broke down. "If 
you insist on knowing," she snapped, "then you 
must learn that you have n't won at all ! I 
did n't tell you outright for fear of worrying 
you. I kept all the worry to myself! I wanted 
to make it up — fix it in some way — before 
we settled. I was sorry for you " 

I cut her short. "How much have I lost?" 

She was short. "Everything." 

I felt myself sick and beginning to tremble. 
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but I reached for the water-bottle, poured 
out a glassful, drank it, and turned upon her 
again. "And you — have you also lost?*' 

She shrugged her shoulders prettily. "Oh, 
my dear Miss Harding, when you show so 
evident a distrust of me you can hardly expect 
me to confide to you my private affairs!'* 

"Answer me — have you also lost money?'* 

"Yes!'* Of course she was lying, but for 
the moment the wind was out of my sails. 
Her nerve died as quickly. "What are you 
going to do?'* she asked. 

"Nothing," was my answer. "But leave 
my room, please.'* 

She came close to me and would have taken 
my hands. "Nothing? Oh, you are a thor- 
oughbred! And maybe we can get a bit of 
it back — don't let 's quarrel, you 're a real 
sport. If I can do anything I will " 

"Please leave my room." 

The commonness that was in her rose to dim 
and blur her pretty face. "Now, look here," 
she broke out, "I won't stand any airs from you! 
You asked me to help you and I did — you 
took the same chance that I did " 

She was become unendurable. I unlocked 
the door, flung it open, and held it. "Mrs. 
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Gately," said I in a low voice, so that no one 
passing by could hear, "I give you my word 
that I will never ask any sort of reckoning or 
compensation from you. But I must ask you 
once more to leave my room at once, and not to 
speak to me, either in public or privately, again/* 

Mrs. Gately, her cheeks much flushed, her 
eyes very sulky, went out into the little passage- 
way between the staterooms which led to the 
main corridor. A man was passing very 
unsteadily, and she stepped back — too late. 
He saw h^r and stopped, leaning heavily against 
the panelled wall. 

"Why, it's Flossie!'' said Mr. Darragh. 
"Blessed if it is n't little Flossie Gately! How 
do, old Flo!" He was hardly more sober than 
when I had first seen him, and leaned hard 
against the wall, whose pale, shining surface 
threw out the drawn, lined, pallor of his face, 
the relaxation of his big frame, the smouldering 
darkness of his eyes ' There was something 
deeply pathetic about this man, the blight of 
his strength, the sweetness that still lurked about 
his eyes, the whole waste of him — but he was 
quite unconscious of his pathos. "Aren't you 
goin' to shake hands, Flossie?" he asked 
pleasantly. 
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She shrank back, her face white and twisted. 
" Dick — Mr. Darragh — you must n't speak 

to me '* she brought out vaguely, glancing 

fearfully over her shoulder at me. 

But Mr. Darragh lurched forward, bringing 
up short against a corner of the wall, where he 
clung, shaking a monitory finger. " Say, Flossie, 
I \e heard things on ship — gotta speak of *em 

— an' mus' say I 'm s'prised — would n' have 
believed of lady like you! Heard you were 
gettin' chummy with young lady, nice young 
lady from country — now see here. Floss, that 
ain't — ain't playin' the game, an' 'f you don' 
stop it I '11 speak to young lady m'self — give 
p'rental advice, 'n' all that " 

"Dick — Dick — oh, be quiet, Dick!" There 
was a queer clinging appeal in her eyes and 
voice, and it stilled him. 

" 'Scuse me. Floss — but you hear me, an' 
stop it. No disrespec' to you, ol' girl, but — 
but devil t' pay 'f you don' stop it. Goo'-bye 

— glad I 've seen you — 'n' 'min what I 
say " 

He reeled away. Mrs. Gately stood looking 
after him for a moment, and then began to 
strike savagely at her eyes with her handker- 
chief, the lower part of her face quivering. 
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But for what had passed between us I would 
have pitied her. 

However, I did not wish to spy upon her, so 
I closed my door and lay down on my divan, 
sick with disgust and shame and disappointment. 
I was too wretched to cry, save for a few hot 
tears which burnt my eyes and left me exhausted 
and sore at heart. I felt myself disgraced — 
and I had left but a scant seventy pounds — 
fifty still due on my letter of credit, and perhaps 
twenty guineas in gold which I carried about 
me. I will not pretend that the loss of the money 
did not affect me even more than the humiliation 
my mexperience and folly had caused me. 

But after an hour or two of misery I forced 
back some of my courage. I sat up, washed 
my poor little flushed face, arranged my hair, 
and, going up to the saloon, ordered tea. As 
I drank it I reviewed the situation more hope- 
fully. At the worst, I had seventy pounds 
and my passage home. I could see something 
of England on seventy pounds, and when I 
had used up all my money, school would be 
open — Public School Number 18 of Carson- 
ville, Illinois! My new courage fled. I shud- 
dered, set down my teacup and went on deck, 
where I meant to walk myself tired. 
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A sailor stood by the rail, lowering something 
into the water. "Are you fishing?" I asked 
him. 

He grinned at my frank ignorance. "Only 
for ice, miss, and 'opin' for a bad catch!" 
He explained the method of detecting the pres- 
ence of the great icebergs, the most silent, 
powerful, relentless of all the ship's enemies, 
a foe whose only warning is the sinister chill 
it spreads upon the sea. 

"Is there any ice about ?" 

He grew discreet. "There might be at this 
time of year." He began to coil his line, turn- 
ing away from me as he did so, but I could not 
bear to be alone just yet. 

"This fog has lasted an unusually long time, 
has it not ?" 

"Yes, it has lasted for a bit." 

" It is the fifth day — don't you think it will 
pass soon ?" 

" W'y — yes, miss — with the 'elp of a bit 
o' wind " 



" It must be very hard upon you — you who 
have charge of us all." 

He had taken up his bucket, and had turned 
away again, but now he swung round, his face 
working with a chewing motion, something 
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beating the while in his sunburned cheek, and 
gave me a long, keen glance. " 'Ard ? — it 's 
cruel 'ard," he said slowly.. "The captain, 'e 
ain't 'ad 'is does oflF 'im since we sailed — 'e's 
like wax, ^e is!" 

His slow, tense utterance, the pale flame of 
his eyes, the worn hands - miserable as I was, 
I felt shocked out of myself, swept away out of 
my sordid mood by the perception of the toil 
and stress of this man and his mates. 

As if he read me, he went on, irrelevantly it 
seemed at first. "I'm a Bucks man — there 
ain't many of tis as gets to sea, out o' the fields 
an' the 'illsides — mostly I don't think of it — 
but in fog — I tell you, I seen the sea for four- 
teen year — an' all seas, an' all weathers — 
but it 's when the fog 's lyin' on you like a 
soaked blanket, an' it 's in your eyes till you 're 
blind, an' in your ears - an' nothin' to 'ear 
but the bumpin' engines and the lip-lap along 
the side an' the bloomin' 'orn — an' it don't do 
no good a-listenin', for whatever comes don't 
toot a 'om — w'y, then I get thinkin' — an' 
the captain, 'e ain't 'ad 'is does oflF 'im!" 
The words were tame, but his eyes burned, and 
the contagion of his fear stole into my blood 
and chilled me. 
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"The worst of it is," broke in a familiar 

voice, "that we've lost so much time " 

It was Mrs. Gately who passed, gay and smart 
and in triumph, for she towed a very serious 
and. self-important gentleman whom she had 
a day or two since pointed out to me as "<fee 
Mr. Fenneck.'' 

"That 's not always a disadvantage,'' returned 
the gentleman, with pompous gallantry, and 
they trailed cheerfully away into the mist. 

*^That*s it, that^s it!" panted the sailor 
hoarsely. They had given him a key for his 
pent-up wrath. "Talkin' an' laughin,' an' 
makin' love an' gamblin', an' — as if they 'ad 
no immortal souls — as if they was on a bloomin' 
pavement! An' the captain ain't 'ad 'is does 
oflF!" He shook his shoulders like an angry dog. 
" 'Scuse me, miss — talkin' to passengers ain't 
allowed," and he went away growling at 
himself in the fog for having been forgetful, in 
his wrath, of his obscure code. 

I wandered up and down the wet and almost 
deserted decks in a solitude which soon again 
drew the cloak of sordid, selfish misery over my 
deeper fear. The fog now oppressed me with 
an almost physical weight; I felt a well-nigh 
unendurable sense of imprisonment; the great 
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ship was too small for a spirit raging like mine. 
I felt that things would be more bearable on a 
long, wide country road, under a bright, hot 
sun! A whimsical thought came to me that if 
I could walk right off the ship 

And all at once I saw in that thought the 
solution of the whole wretched problem. I 
need not go back to my drudgery, I need never 
confess my folly to anyone — I had only to wait 
till night, and then come quietly up on deck and 
slip into the gray sea — that was all ! It 
seemed to me the best thing to do; at my first 
venture into the world I had proved myself an 
utter idiot — I would just simply — stop it. 
And having come to this highly sensible con- 
clusion, I became calm, almost light-hearted. 
I was even hungry, quite ready for my last 
dinner. 

I no longer felt any more resentment against 
Mrs. Gately than one may suppose the sea felt 
at the sailor's thermometer; she was just a test 
— a very tiny proof — of my folly, that was all. 

I trod the deck now with an elation which 
expressed itself in a new quickness of sensation. 
I found a beauty in the soft, gray mist, the back- 
ward-rushing, Lm-wxeath^ Vy -. the 
upward sweep of the tall masts, the fine lines 
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of the rails tracing the strong, beautiful body 
of the great ship. For a few minutes I appre- 
hended, as I have never done before nor since, 
the wonder, on the one side, of the magnificent 
courage, on the other, of the patience, of the 
strange, intimate, watchful alliance between men 
and the sea. 

A man approached and stopped before me, 
touching his forehead. "May I speak to you 
a moment, miss ? I 'm Champion, Mr. Dar- 
ragh's man. Mr. Darragh, miss, is the gentle- 
man who — who mistook the stateroom the 
day we sailed.'' 

"Yes,'' said I, wondering. 

" He 's given me all sorts of messages — 
apologies, you know — for you, miss, but I 
thought that you 'd better not be bothered with 
them. Mr. Darragh is — is just what he ought 
to be, miss, the uprightest gentleman in New 
York — but just now, for the last few days, 
he 's been — indisposed — and I thought that 
after all I 'd better just say a word to you to let 
you know that — that — why, I 've been with 
him six years, and — six years, miss — he 'd 
never 'a' done it only " he stopped. 

"I quite understand," I replied, "I'm very 
glad you spoke to me as you did. If you ever 
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think it necessary you may tell Mr. Darragh 
that I am not in the least angry/' 

"Thank you, miss/' said he, and I went 
below, leaving him alone in the mist, turning 
his cap round and round under his arm, his 
patient eyes looking down into the backward- 
rushing sea. 

This last contact with humanity pricked the 
bubble of my excitement, and plunged me back 
into misery. I went to dinner because I could 
no longer bear to be alone, and, though I could 
not eat, I lingered in the bright, crowded saloon, 
finding a bitter pleasure in the sight. How 
happy all these people must be who had plenty 
of money and were not going to die that night! 
How lovable they seemed — how nice it would 
be to be one of them, to have some one to laugh 
with, to confide in, to plan with — yet I envied 
no one, I was past envying. Mrs. Gately sat 
behind me. I could hear her sweet, if shrill, gay 
notes, and the answering baritone rumble. What 
a world, if the Mrs. Gatelys were to live and 
be happy, and I, who had never harmed 
anyone, was to die! 

The tears were hot in my eyes, choking in my 
throat, but I held up my head, and deliberately 
ordered things I could not eat, played with them. 
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and let my plate be taken away, lingering as 
long as I dared in the little world that was 
thrusting me out, the little world that had 
never seemed so lovable, so pitiless — in my 
heart I cried to it, with a cry that was like 
a prayer. 

At last I had to leave it, and go to my state- 
room, where I turned on the light and sat down 
on the divan to wait. I could not Do It while 
people were crowding the decks for their after- 
dinner tramp. Nor should I wait till so late 
that I might have diflGiculty in getting out — 
how flat the denouement should the doors be 
locked ! 

I did not write aify letters of farewell — once 
I was gone, what difference would it make to me 
what sorrow I left behind? There were few 
who loved me, and their love was an affair of 
this life — this life which, now that I was alone 
appeared to me but a fevered, foolish dream 
from which I was soon to pass into a deeper 
sleep. 

But everything — my present solitude, my 
past folly, my resolution; seemed unreal — I 
could not believe that "anything'* was going 
to happen, and yet I knew that I was not going 
to fail this time. 
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I looked at my watch — only eight o'clock — 
I must occupy myself for at least three hours 
more. I could not read, and I would not write ; 
I lay down, fully dressed, on the divan, and, 
before I knew that I was sleepy, fell into a 
troubled doze. 



II 

T WOKE, not roused by any unusual sound or 
'■' motion, but disturbed by a sense of hovering 
evil, a horror imminent and uneseapable. I 
sat up, looked at my watch — for I had not 
turned oflF the light — and saw that it was toward 
half-past eleven o'clock. The great ship was 
silent, save for the throbbing of her iron pulses. 
As I listened, the fog-horn moaned out its warn- 
ing, and as the deep note died away seven bells 
rang faintly from above. My watch, then, 
was right — and it was time ! 

I remembered what I had to do, and obeyed 
the decision of my more wakeful self, though I 
was far more influenced by the sense of vague, 
impersonal fear. Still muffled in the stupor of 
sleep, and shaken from head to foot by a ner- 
vous trembling, I rose, put on my long cloak, and 
flung a scarf over my disordered hair, for if I 
were to meet anyone I must seem merely a rest- 
less passenger seeking a breath of fresh air. 
I moved rapidly as I grew more wakeful, and 
tried not to think. From habit I folded my 
rugs neatly, and plumped up the pillow on which 

80 
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I had been lying. My throat and lips were dry, 
and I drank a glass of water before I unlocked 
my door and stepped out into the passage. 

There rose above me a long, horrible cry, a 
shout blent discordantly of the voices of two- 
score men, a fearful sound as of the essence of 
brute fear. Many feet pattered upon the deck. 
There were wordless shouts, shrieked oaths, 
sharp commands, the boatswain's whistle pierc- 
ing through the whole mass of confused sound. 
The great horn boomed just once more — I 
heard it through my hands upon my ears as I 
cowered against the wall. 

Then the deck quivered under my feet as a 
horrible, grinding, rending crash shut out every 
other sound, and the great ship trembled through'^ 
out her length, and began to reel drunkenly 
from side to side, settling over, with every 
swing, further and further to port. 

A new, more deafening clamour arose all 
about me, as the sleepers were aroused, and in 
half a minute the corridor was filled with white- 
faced people in all sorts of dress and undress, 
carrying all kinds of queer treasures, weeping, 
shrieking, cursing; there was even laughter, 
hysterical and uncontrollable, and strange stam- 
mered words of blasphemy, prayer, reassurance, 
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were shaken out between chattering teeth. A 
fat steward ran by, shoving rudely aside those 
whom till now he had lovingly tended as the 
source of tips. Now he struck away the trem- 
bling hands which clutched at his white jacket, 
ignoring the shivering inquiries as to "What 
wa^ the matter ?" The rapid passage of him 
gave the excited crowd the impulse it needed, 
and as one man they surged toward the stair — 
I with the rest. 

But at the foot of the stair reason returned 
to me, and I reflected that it was absurd for me 
to join in the struggle' for that life which I had 
just prepared to renounce. Here was death 
held out to me in the cold hand of Fate, as I 
could not doubt — and here was I pitiably 
trying to thrust away the gift! 

I wrenched myself out of that frantic crowd, 
and made my way back to my stateroom 
with some diflBculty, owing to the ship's unusual 
motion and the increasing list to port. She 
quivered no longer, indeed, but there passed 
through her from time to time a long, waving 
shudder, like the throe of a dying thing, unspeak- 
ably fearful and very sickening. As I passed 
beyond the close-packed crowd the sounds of 
their terror became more awful. I could dis- 
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cern the cries of little children, the quavering 
clamour of the very old. The pity of it over- 
came me, and I staggered into my stateroom 
and closed the door upon it all. But overhead 
there was still the swift tramp of feet, the 
harsh sound of voices — steadier now, and less 
multiplied, the tokens of a brave and awful 
preparation. 

The next quarter of an hour — for I am sure 
that the time could not have been as much as 
twenty minutes, though it seemed that I sat 
with clenched hands for several days — was 
spent in a struggle with myself which devoured 
all my strength. I had heard much, and, in the 
folly of my peaceful, untempted youth, had 
often spoken of the cowardice of suicide. But 
now it required more courage and strength of 
will than I had ever believed myself capable of 
just to sit upon that divan, passively waiting 
to give back my warm, vigorous life to the 
infinity whence it came. Several times I gave 
in, and rose and laid my hand upon the door- 
knob — and conquered myself and went back 
to the divan and sat down again. Meanwhile, 
the noise went on above and about me; the fat 
steward, his face green with fear, flung my door 
open without knocking. ^*To the boats. Miss 
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— captain's orders — no luggage *' He 

went on to the next room: "To the boats, sir! '' 
The room was empty, and he passed to the 

next : " To the boats '' His teeth knocked 

against each other, tears of fright glittered 
down his broad face, but I heard him open 
doors faithfully the length of the starboard 
passage. It was, I suppose, his great hour. 

I went to close the door, and found myself 
confronted by a man, barefooted, clad in shirt 
and trousers. It was Champion. "You awake 

miss ? I came to call you All right ? I 'm 

going to get Mr. Darragh on deck,'' and he 
vanished. 

His friendly, anxious look broke down some- 
thing in me, and I was on a sudden overwhelmed 
by the passion of life; my humanity awoke again, 
and I longed for life, for life however stern, 
painful, hardwrung from peril and deprivation, 
for life snatched with bleeding hands out of the 
fanged jaws of the universe. I stood irresolute, 
the handle of the door in my hand, for I know not 
how long. The swaying of the ship became 
less regiflar, and the sounds of her straining, 
wrenched framework sickened me. I stepped 
over the threshold — the ship gave a last long 
trembling lurch from which it seemed she could 
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not right herself; there rose a mighty hissing 
roar and shriek of the steam from the hold, 
louder cries from the deck, the lights went out. 
I stumbled in the dark and fell, striking my head, 
and something warm and wet trickled down my 
face as a huge silence settled down upon me, 
swift and gentle as the wing of a great brooding 
bird, and I was very peaceful and very happy, 
for was I not being rocked —no, I was swinging, 
"letting the old cat die" in the big backyard 
at Carson ville, Illinois. No, it was better than 
that — I was dying, for the dark was shot by 
flashes of golden light, throbbing and raying 
painfully from my head, and then everything 
ebbed quietly, gently away. 

I was very uncomfortable, and presently I 
knew that it was because I was not lying in my 
berth, but was queerly crumpled up across the 
high doorsill, my head against the wall of the 
passage. I shifted myself a little, and tried to 
remember what had happened. It was now 
broad day, and for the first time since I had left 
New York the sun was shining, flickering prettily 
upon the crisp curtains of the berth as it had 
been used to do upon my bedroom wall at home. 
It was very still, the throbbing of the engines ^ 
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was not to be heard, neither was there a footstep 
nor a voice, only the soft wash of the water along 
the ship's sides. There was no motion, either, 
beyond the gentlest rolling; as my head grew 
clearer I noticed the strange tilt of the deck — 
it must have leaned to port at least twenty-five 
degrees. 

In a rush of thoughts the truth came to me 
that the ship was a wreck, a derelict, and that 
I had been abandoned with her ! I was alone in 
this vast hulk upon the wide sea. A swift, 
merciful death had not been vouchsafed me — 
yet I must die, and how? Shuddering fear, 
such as I had never known, shook me from head 
to foot ; I turned upon my face, and lay still for a 
long time. 

But the reaction came at last, and I began to 
feel stronger and less terrified. I scrambled to 
my feet — a matter of some diflSculty owing not 
only to the sharp slant of the deck, but to the 
ache of nearly every part of my body, and an 
unexpected weakness and dizziness; I felt 
myself badly bruised from my fall, stiflF from my 
long, motionless insensibility, and my head was 
heavy and full of pain. As I saw my face in the 
little mirror it startled me: it was pale and 
haggard, and one side was streaked with blood 
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which had trickled from a wound under my 
hair. The sight turned me faint, but I poured 
some water into the basin, and with shut eyes, 
that I might not see traces of my hurt, made 
myself decent. Then I twisted up my hair, 
but in the middle of the process I turned faint 
again, and was forced to sit down for a few 
moments. But the air came fresh and gentle 
through the porthole, and I was soon able to 
make my way to the deck, past rows of open 
doors gaping before empty cabins in every stage 
of confusion. I stumbled along over a litter 
of heaped clothing, rugs, valises, dressing things, 
papers, trinkets — even the toys of children — 
a pitiful array of human treasures and trappings, 
abandoned in the frenzied rush toward life. 
For the first time I wondered where all those 
people were, how they fared, how many of them 
still lived? 

As I stumbled and tripped toward the stair, 
I found that there was another, slighter incline 
of the vessel toward her bows, which added to 
the diflSculty of walking. But I gained the top 
of the stair at last, and stood in the doorway 
drawing deep breaths of the fresh, mild air, and 
watching the morning sun dance on the glossy 
ripples of the translucent sapphire of the sea. 
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There was not a cloud to be seen; our enemy 
the fog lay far down, a mere filmy shadow, on 
the northeastern horizon. Several miles astern, 
slightly to the south, drifted the iceberg. It 
was apparently an old berg, a long time adrift 
from the parent floe, for it was worn by sun 
and sea into the quaintest lines, its pinnacles 
grading down to the edge of the sea, beneath 
whose shining surface lay the jagged mass 
which had wricked our shi> 

Looking forth now along the deck, the 
scene sickened me. Of all the edifices built 
by the skill of man, a ship is the most human, 
the most intimately dependent upon her maker 
for her use and keeping. No house or church 
falling into decay, going back, peacefully and 
surely, to the earth whence it sprang, is so 
melancholy a sight as an abandoned ship, 
a creature astray upon an alien element, 
the lonely prey of alien forces. Already 
the ship wore a look of neglect, of a disorder 
which would have taken a day's labor of 
several men to remedy. There was not a 
boat to be seen, and the empty davits swung 
loose and clanking; pins, tools, oilskins, 
smashed deck-chairs, stores of various kinds, 
were scattered everywhere; haste and violence 
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had stove in the windows of the deck cabins, 
jammed the hatchways, even broken the taflF- 
rails. Here and there, where men had strug- 
gled together, were dark red splotches. A 
dark mass, looking like a heap of huddled 
clothing, lay not twenty feet away against the 
cabin; as the ship rolled gently in the freshen- 
ing morning breeze a limp hand stuck out, 
palm upward, and fell back again out of sight 
as a stream of dirty water from the scuppers 
ran to meet it and then stole back again as if 
affrighted. 

I could not keep from crying out, and shrank 
back into the stair landing. To my horror my 
cry was answered by another, and peering 
down into the dim well I saw a man's white 
face, lit by great startled eyes. For nearly a 
minute we stared breathlessly at each other, 
then the terror of his face relaxed. 

"Thank God!'* said he, only half aloud, 
and came up the stair, and I saw that it was 
Mr. Darragh. He was clad in buff silk paja- 
mas and a loose raincoat, and was quite sober, 
but there were dark hollows beneath his 
eyes, and the muscles of his face and hands 
twitched. "It's true, it's true!" he panted 
out like a baited beast, "I 'm awake — 
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and it really happened!'' His eyes were full 
of horror. 

I could not answer him. The relief of finding 
that I was not the only living human thing 
aboard that floating coflSn was too great. 
Our hands met, and turning my face aside I 
leaned against the panelled wall and burst into 
tears. Mr. Darragh kept my hand in his own, 
which was hot and dry and trembled a good 
deal, and patted it. "There, there — don't now 
please ! " he kept saying in a voice which trembled 
like his hand. 

As soon as I could manage my eyes, I dried 
them with the back of my hand like a schoolboy, 
and turned to him. "I was afraid I was the 
only one!" 

"So was I!" he answered solemnly. 

We stood hand in hand, uncertain what to 
do or say next, but tremulously glad of each 
other. Presently he freed himself. "I must 
have a look round," said he, and went on deck. 
Not for worlds would I have gone below alone, so 
I sat down on the top step to wait for him. He 
must have been gone fifteen or twenty minutes. 
When he came back he was, if anything, paler 
than he had been, but his eyes were bright. 
He sat down beside me, and resting his elbows 
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on his knees, stared into the dimness below. 
"Poor devils, poor devils!'* he muttered. 

"Did you see '' 

"Yes — and there were three more — but 
they 're overboard and done for now, poor 
chaps!*' 

" Without any — any sort of — of service ?" 

He turned on me with grim amusement. 
" What good would it do ? Best get it over — 
I don't want to be falling over the poor beggars 
every time I go on deck!" He dropped his 
head into his hands. "It 's sickening enough 
as it is!" he moaned, "and we may have to 
stay on this coffin for days." I did not 
answer, for there was nothing to be answered, 
and presently he looked up, forcing a smile. 
" Well, we '11 talk it over after breakfast — 
have you any idea where breakfast is?" 

"Not the least!" 

"Then we '11 go look!" At the foot of the 
stair he turned to me. "Look here, please 
don't mind if I don't dress till after break- 
fast. I 've particular reasons for not wanting 
to go back to my cabin till after I 've had 
something." 

I assured him that I did not mind, and 
together we began to forage. The cabin 
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galley was easily found, but the fires in the 
huge ranges were dead or dying and we were 
not brave enough to attempt rekindling. 
Further on, in an upper storeroom, evidently 
meant as a source of quick supply for the 
staterooms, we found some cold food and 
some bread, and carried our booty to the dining- 
saloon, where the tables were stripped and 
bare with *he over-night tidiness. 

"Where are you used to sit?" asked Mr. 
Darragh. I told him, and we laid our places 
with what silver and china we could readily 
find, and sat down to eat in the wide, silent 
cabin. The air, fresh with the morning, blew 
softly through the portholes, the sun, glancing 
upward from the water, danced in quick ripples 
across the ceiling; it was very strange and very 
peaceful, like the happening in a dream. But 
as we ate we were roused, heartened, and 
began to talk. I had much to tell and he a 
great deal to hear for he had, he frankly 
confessed, "slept'' through the whole thing. 

"And Champion?" I asked. He grew pale, 
turned around in his chair, and dropping his 
arms on its back, hid his face and began to cry 
like a child. " Oh, poor chap — oh, poor dear 
old boy!" 
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He began to speak without raising his head. 
" He tried to rouse me, to get me up — I 
remember that much — but he could n't ; I 
was drunk and ugly and I fought — he — 
would n't leave me. When I woke this morn- 
ing he was sitting bolt upright on the lounge 
— he must have died of the shock, of fright — 
the dear, faithful soul!" 

"He was very fond of you. It was a good 
way to die, was n't it, for someone he was 
fond of?" 

He raised his head and dried his eyes. "I 
suppose so," said he drearily. "But, you see, 
I shall always have to remember it — and to 
know that it was my fault." He sat brooding, 
then hastily finished his meal and rose. **Come, 
let 's go see what we can make of things." 

Together we set forth upon a tour of the 
ship. She was not one of the greatest or 
swiftest of the passenger vessels, only a clumsy, 
somewhat out-of-date poor relation of a famous 
line, a slow and steady creature of some eight 
thousand tons, with much stowage-room, and 
soon, no doubt, to have been relegated to the 
carriage of cargo. But she had a long and 
honourable record, and, as we rummaged 
through her, it was impossible not to feel an 
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impersonal sympathy which at times sur- 
mounted our own anxiety. The berg had torn 
a hideous hole in her port side, toward the 
bows. This we could not, of course, see, but 
we could guess it by her list, caused by the 
shifting of the weight in her hold, the inrushing 
water, and the fact that she had so sunk in 
the water that the main deck was, on the port 
side, but a bare two feet above the sea. The 
engine-room was a mass of torn and twisted 
machinery; the fires were dead out, for the 
water there was nearly waist high. The for- 
ward bulkheads were, in spite of the blow and 
the straining, apparently sound, and, so long 
as they held, it seemed probable that we might 
float. But we dared not think of what rough 
weather might do, of the consequences of a 
bit of rolling — a tiny wrench. 

We were tired, from anxiety and the sicken- 
ing damp smell which already proclaimed 
wreckage and abandonment, and after our 
look at the engine-room we went no farther, 
but retreated in silence to the saloon without 
looking at each other. I heard the clink of a 
bottle upon a glass, and after a moment Mr. 
Darragh spoke quite cheerfully. "We're all 
right for the present at least, and as we 're 
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right in the track, we '11 probably be picked 
oflf in a few days. What we 'd best do is to 
keep busy and as cheerful as possible. This 
afternoon we '11 go to work to set things as 
straight as we can. Just now I 'm going to 
ask a favour of you : I Ve got something to do 
which I must do alone — will you please go 
up on deck and wait for me ? I '11 be up as 
soon as I 've finished." 

I knew only too well what the "something" 
was, and obeyed him. Two hours, two dreary 
hours, passed while I sat watching the drifting 
of the soft white clouds over the turquoise sky, 
brooding sadly over a thought which I could 
not put aside, the foreboding that we should 
have to spend more than a "few days" on the 
wrecked ship. And every hour increased, 
not only the danger from wind and weather, 
but also, should we drift out of our course, the 
chances against our being seen and taken off our 
wretched derelict. There was also for me an 
added horror in the fact that, out of all the 
ship's company, Mr. Darragh was selected 
by Fate to be my sole companion. He was 
apparently an upright and honest gentleman 
at heart; just now he was sobered in every 
sense of the word by our awful situation and 
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the death of his faithful servant — but could 
he be depended upon to remain so? And if 
he were to relapse, what could I do ? I did not 
believe that he was violent when in his cups, 
but the thought of being alone with a drunkard 
within that dreary shell was terrible to me — 
and it must be confessed that not the least 
dreadful part of the prospect was the fear that 
he might hopelessly disable or even kill himself. 
For even Mr. Darragh maudlinly, amiably 
drunk was better than utter solitude. 

However, for the present he was altogether 
agreeable and trustworthy. The thought of 
him, faithfully rendering the last loving ser- 
vices to his old servant, was inexpressibly touch- 
ing. I bethought myself of the masses of 
flowers which had covered the saloon tables 
on the day we sailed. Perhaps some of them 
were still fresh enough to furnish a humble 
tribute to poor Champion. I would go and see. 

I went down to the main deck, to the 
refrigerating room, where many provident souls 
had vainly stored their flowers for a decoration 
against the day of disembarking. I selected 
the best and freshest — not all white, for why 
should those who enter upon the fullest life 
be decked with flowers blenched of every hue 
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of life ? — and arranged them as prettily as I 
could. As I went up the stair I met Mr. Darragh. 

"I was just coming for you/' said he. "Will 
you come and see him? I think he would 
like it." 

"I was coming; I was just getting these for 
him." 

Mr. Darragh's eyes filled with tears; he 
turned away, and led the way in silence to 
his stateroom. In the lower berth lay Cham- 
pion, a worn old rosary twisted about his thin 
fingers. His keen, good face was full of the 
final peace; he was freshly shaven, and was 
dressed in a well-cut coat and trousers which 
were somewhat too large for him. " I did n't 
know where to look for his clothes, nor even 
where his room was — he always arranged 
everything," explained Mr. Darragh simply, 
" so I had to take some of mine — the newest I 
could find — and, anyway, I think he would 
have liked it better so. I was as gentle and 
careful as I could be, but I could never do as 
well by him as he used to for me — the dear 
old fellow." 

I could not speak, but laid the flowers upon 
the faithful breast. 

** Will you help me with the rest of it ?" asked 
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Mr. Darragh. He had brought clean linen from 
the stew£(rds' cupboard, and together we wrapped 
the body and bore it to the deck. The weight 
was not much — he had been led a wearing life, 
poor soul. We weighted the gaunt white parcel 
with several iron spikes and pins, and I sewed 
the outer covering fast. When there was but 
one thing more to be done, we fell on our 
knees. " Pray — pray," whispered Mr. Darragh, 
and I said what prayers I knew, less for any 
special fitness in them than because it would 
have been an unfriendly and inhuman thing 
to let the garment of so patient and faithful 
a soul go forth without a parting word. Then, 
having opened the gangway, Mr. Darragh bore 
the white bundle to the edge of the deck, and 
let it slip into the sea. He turned aside, and 
leaning his arms against the rail, hid his face 
against them. I then noticed for the first time 
that he had shaved, and was smartly dressed 
in black. 

He roused himself at last, and came toward 
me, smiling bravely. "He was a good man,'' 
said he, " we should be glad that we have known 
him. And now — what are we to do.? Here, 
here. Miss — I don't know your name — brace 
up, do! Tell me what we 're to do now ?" 
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''My name is Harding, Paulina Ha]:ding. 
Did n't you say that in the afternoon we would 
begin to straighten things r 

" I did n*t — I said after lunch — and we Ve 
not had lunch ! But we '11 have it directly. 
Come along — I myself will begin with a good 
long drink." 

He had two long drinks, and very little else, and 
I looked for consequences, but there were none 
apparent. He was a very delightful com- 
panion, boyish, good-natured, and irresistibly 
droll. In order to coax me to eat he fought 
with me over every biscuit and bit of cold meat 
on my plate, and stood up for his rights as the 
sole first-cabin passenger under a severe and 
obdurate captain, who was myself. Delib- 
erately, with consummate tact and art, he 
made me laugh, eat, forget myself and our 
miserable situation. At the dessert — he had 
produced from goodness knows where a Cam- 
embert cheese and some fruit — he became 
practical. 

" The first thing we '11 do will be to patrol 
this deck, gather up all the loot in the passages, 
and sort it out. If the people who left it are 
picked up, they '11 turn in an alarm for the 
ship — imagine the joy of the poor souls at 
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getting back their things ! Come, let 's get to 
work — unless you '11 have some more cheese/' 

I plead only for a little delay to wash the 
dishes. 

" Wash dishes ! Nonsense!'* was his answer, 
"This ship carries dishes enough for six hun- 
dred cabin passengers, and all of 'em clean — 
the dishes, not the passengers. We '11 take a 
fresh lot every day and drop them overboard 
to fool the sharks." 

"We'll do nothing of the kind! Don't you 
suppose the company will be as pleased as the 
passengers to get its possessions back ?" 

" Oh, as you please — but for the present, 
at least, let 's just pile them up." 

I yielded, and we "piled them up." We 
then set to our work; we gathered up the debris 
in the corridors and sorted it, heaping it as 
neatly as we could on the long tables in the 
saloon. There was a strange medley of things, 
trivial and rich and quaint — bundles of papers, 
jewelry in little leather bags, articles of vanity, 
powder-puflFs, eyebrow pencils, and cunningly 
contrived bunches of false hair. There were 
many articles of clothing and warm wraps, 
whose owners, we were forced to think, might 
be shivering in pitiful want not far away. There 
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were rosaries, little books of devotion in many 
tongues, several dolls, and a number of revolvers 
— the latter we put away, with the jewelry, in a 
velvet-lined drawer of one of the silver cup- 
boards. As Mr. Darragh held up, with a laugh, 
a pretty, gold-mounted revolver, I felt my 
blood run cold with a recurrence of the morn- 
ing*s fear. 

"^J. G. Fenneck!'*' he read. "To think 
of coming upon anything of old Fenneck's! 
I did n't even know that he was on the ship.** 

"Did you know him?'* 

He nodded. " Yes — at least he knew Toe — 
he was a friend of my father's, but he never 
had any use for me. Not that I blame him. 
And now — good Lord, I wonder where he 
is now!** 

" Don*t let *s think about it. And we *d 
better put all those things together, had n*t we ?** 
He assented, and we put the five revolvers — 
two of them empty and smoked — side by side 
in the drawer, and locked it, and I slipped the 
key inside my blouse. 

By the time we had cleared the saloon deck 
and the starboard side of the main deck — the 
port side was now soaked and gurgling with 
sea water — it was almost dark. We suspected 
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some new damage, but in our inexperience we 
did not know where nor how to look for it. 
The water had crept up so slowly and stealthily 
from the hold that we knew not whether to fear 
or be thankful. Later we knew enough to be 
thankful for the stanch forward bulkheads, 
which, by preserving a vast airchamber in the 
forepart of the ship, undoubtedly saved our lives. 

Tired, disheartened, pressed upon by a fear 
we dared not name, we sat down together in the 
saloon that night. I was in no mood to eat, 
but Mr. Darragh produced a bottle of whisky 
from somewhere, and seemed to find it no bad 
substitute. Before our meal was finished he 
was very talkative and somewhat incoherent. 
As soon as we had "piled up'' he withdrew, 
and I went to my stateroom in a most unenviable 
mood, blent of anxiety and an entirely irrational 
disappointment in him. 

To my surprise he was, the^ next morning, 
as cheerful and sensible as he had ever been, 
and after breakfast he proposed that we should 
go up on deck and be what he called " nobly 
idle.'' "For after all," said he, "what dif- 
ference does it make whether we get this old 
tub tidy to-day or to-morrow or not at all? 
When we are picked oflf we can shift all the 
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housework on to the pickers! Meanwhile, 
we *ve lovely weather, and it *s our duty to make 
the most of it." 

We propped a couple of steamer-chairs as 
straight as we could, and made ourselves com- 
fortable. It was indeed lovely weather, soft, 
still, and bright, with a turquoise sky above a 
sea of polished lazuli. There was no wind, 
and it was impossible to tell if we were in 
motion, so gently did we drift. Nevertheless, 
the aspect of the disordered and abandoned 
deck was unspeakably depressing. 

"We Ve a lot of housework to do up here,'* 
said I. 

"Oh, this will be easy enough; we'll just 
heave all this junk overboard, and then slosh 
a few pails of sea water aroimd — at least, / 7/ 
slosh the sea water." 

"Indeed you won't — I mean not by yourself!" 

"You're a plucky little person!" His face 
darkened. " But I wish " 

"What?" He would only shake his head, 
looking away from me, out to sea. "Please 
tell me what you wish. If I 'm really plucky, 
you should be able to tell me anything." 

He gave me a long, earnest look. "Well, 
I '11 tell you. It is only that I wish with all 
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my heart that there were another man on board 
this ship/' 

Why, especially ?'* 

For many reasons — chiefly because I, 
myself, am such an ignorant duffer. Last 
night I thought the whole thing over, and it 
seemed to me that the first thing to do is to 
lighten this ship — but how ? The strength 
of one man can do next to nothing in a huge 
ship like this. And I want mechanical skill, 
say, to rig a derrick after I get the hatchways 
open, if the stuflF 's to be got out of the hold. 
And there must be a hundred other ways in 
which skill and experience could help us. And 
I We not the least idea how to set about doing 

anything '' He stopped, brooding with 

knitted brows. My blood ran cold. 

"You mean,'' I questioned, dry-lipped, "that 
if the weather should change we should be in 
danger ?" 

His eyes came back to me again. "Yes, I 
mean just that. Forgive me for telling you, 
but I take you to be the kind of woman who 
would rather know." 

"Yes," I answered, "I would rather know." 

He studied my face a moment longer, and 
then his own face changed, relaxed from anxiety 
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into a childlike, wistful gentleness. "It will 
help you to understand what a wretched fellow 
I am that I wanted to tell somebody. I 'm 
not used to being alone — though, of course, 
it was generally only Champion." He checked 
himself, and, sooner than I had hoped, forced 
a smile. "Don't let us spoil any more of 
this beautiful day by any more moping — 
we '11 do ourselves far better in the long 
run if we keep jolly. Do you know one 
reason why I dragged you up here? It was 
because I wanted to know you better, to hear 
you talk." 

"And to hear yourself talk?" I mocked 
him, and it flashed on me pleasantly that 
there were not many people to whom I would 
have liked to say such a thing. He seemed 
pleased. 

That 's it exactly! Will you please go on." 

No, you first." 

No, you." 

No, you. Or — I have it — we '11 count 

out — now wait: ^Eeny, meeny, miny '" 

I took good care to count myself out, and he 
was obliged to begin. 

"Do you want the florid detail of the old 
romances: *My father was a wealthy cavalier 
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of Seville/ and so forth, or the chaste austerity 

of ^ Who's Who' r 

Florid detail, please." 
Thank you— you'll get * Who's Who'! 
Pay attention, now : ' Darragh, Richard Hough- 
ton; born November 1st, 1869; educated — 
or, rather, put through, Exeter and Yale — 
only part way through the latter; thrown out 
of Yale, 1892. Achievements,, nothing what- 
ever; recreations, anything other fools are up 
to '" He stopped, and I prompted him. 

"* Clubs?' ^Address?'" 

He did not answer at once, and, stealing a 
glance at him, I saw that his eyes were down- 
cast, his face dark and brooding. "You see," 
said he, "that there's nothing to tell! It's 
a beautiful record, is n't it, for a man of my age 
and opportunities? The thought has often 
pressed upon me — and may I be forgiven for 
the means I 've taken to get rid of it — and I 
always meant to turn over a new leaf sometime ; 
but now — now it 's very bitter because it 's 
too late." 

" Mr. Darragh, you must n't say such things !" 
I cried. "Indeed, indeed, you must n't! 
It's not a bit too late, for we 're going to 
get out of this, we Ve got to, we 've got to! 
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Only remember that you said we had to 
keep jolly." 

He managed a faint smile : " You "re awfully 
right — you *11 pull me through — I 'm sure 
you will!'* 

"You must admit," I said frankly, "that 
there is a great bit of luck in our being 
together here. Imagine the horrors either of 
us would be feeling now if that one were 
alone in this awful ship! At least, I know 
what I should be feeling if you were n't 
here." 

He leaned toward me, his pale, eager face 
lightening. " Do you mean that — that my 
being here makes it easier for you — gives you 
courage ?" 

"Indeed I mean just that." 

His face grew gentle, without at once losing 
its brightness. "Oh, if I could tell you what 
your being here means to me\ You *re wonder- 
ful — wonderful ! But it 's so strange ! How 
does it happen that you were left behind? 
Were n't you called ? I have some kind of a 
memory of Champion's telling me that he was 
going to speak to you. But it 's all so — 
so mixed." 

"Let it stay so," I begged him. "I'll tell 
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you all about it sometime — but not now. 
Please, not now!'' 

" Not till you are entirely ready to tell me/' he 
assented. "But I want you to know what kept 
me here — I want you to know it." His sombre 
eyes fell, and I knew of what he was thinking. 

" Don't, Mr. Darragh, please don't — I assure 
you there is no need." 

"Yes, there is a need! Alone together as we 
are, it would be intolerable if we were n't honest 
with each other. You will, I think, feel safer 
with me when you know me as I am. — Miss 
Harding, when we first met I was drunk, 
maudlinly, idiotically, disgustingly drunk. For 
the last fifteen years I have probably been 
drunk more days in the week than I 've been 
sober. There was, at first, a sort of a reason 
why — sometime I '11 tell you about it — but 
there was no excuse. And I 've never tried to 
swear oflf — nothing else seemed worth while. 
I 've even had attacks of — of — you can 
probably guess. And I can't lay it to my fore- 
bears; my people were all clean and decent 
and straight — I just had my own little dinky 
bit of temptation — nothing like what other 
men have to go through — and I drank. I 've 
done nothing else — except — no, nothing else." 
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I said nothing — what was there to say ? 
I Ve wasted my life," he said presently. 

I Ve ruined myself, and if it were n't for my 
little brother I think my father's heart would 
have broken long ago — thank God, my mother 
died when I was a little chap." He drew a 
long, shuddering sigh, then caught himself. 
"Now, that's enough of that! I only want 
to assure you that I shall do my best to keep 
straight while we 're together here — I hope I 
may be able to do it — I hope to God I may be 
able. But I spent a pretty gorgeous week just 
before I sailed, and there are some disagreeable 
hangovers — I may have to get away from 
them gradually! But I think I 'm safe in say- 
ing that in any ease you need n't be afraid of me. 
I get tiresome, but, I believe, nothing more." 

His lips were drawn and white as he ended, 
his eyes clouded and set; they were like black 
onyx. My heart leaped with pity — for him, 
not for myself. "Oh, Mr. Darragh," I cried, 
"won't you try?^^ And as I spoke, seeing the 
blank misery of him, and feeling the dreadful 
isolation of both of us as I had not felt it all that 
day, my heart sank very low, and cried out for 
an assurance outside itself. 

"Did n't I say I 'd try?" he answered gently. 
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"After all, I didn't tell you quite the truth, 
for I want you to think me a little better than I 
am. And, believe me, I '11 try!'' 

I hid my face in my hands, but I could not long 
conceal my sobbing. 

"Now — now — pleasCy Miss Harding! Don't 
you know that when you do that you make 
me feel a perfect Sahara ?" 

"Oh, you can joke about it!" I stupidly 
sobbed. 

"*Joke about it!"' he repeated bitterly. 
"What else, in Heaven's name, can I do? I 
can't make promises — a wretched, weak-willed 
creature like me! I can only tell you that I 
hope and pray with all my soul that what I 've 
never been able to do for myself I may be able 
to do for you. And — and — meanwhile I 've 
got to keep going!" 

He left me, and climbing the deck to a hatch- 
way, sat down, his back toward me, his shoulders 
bent, his hands dropping limply between his 
knees, a pathetic, broken, humbled figure. 
And in the same glance, as by a flash of light- 
ning, I saw the rest of him, the real beauty in 
his abasement, the human worth of him, the 
honesty, the wholesome sweetness, the courage, 
shining through the soiled garb of ^ame and 
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apparent weakness. So many men had done 
evil that he had never done — and so few men 
were what he was — none, perhaps, were what 
he might yet be! 

I had never quite believed in the stories I had 
read of men who had been "saved'* by women; 
it seemed to me an ignoble sort of process, 
even if it were not an improbable one; and I 
did not flatter myself that it was for me to 
save Dick Darragh. If he were to be saved, 
it would be by himself, m his own pain and his 
own courage. But, at least, I would not hinder 
him by my faint-heartedness. 

I went to him and stood behind him. "Mr. 
Darragh,'* said I, and again, "Mr. Darragh.** 
He did not answer in words, but without 
looking at me he put out a shaking hand, 
which I clasped. "I want you, please, to 
forgive me for being such an idiot — such 
a rude, horrid idiot as I was just now. Do 
forgive me ? ** 

"Forgive!** he cried. "Don*t use that word 
to me!** His clasp of my hand tightened so 
that it hurt me, and he drew it near his lips. 
To my relief he did not kiss it, but gave it gently 
back to me. Presently he looked up at me with 
the expression of a naughty little boy who has 
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been whipped, but who is getting cheerily 
over it. 

"Won't you please/* said he, "just sit down 
on this nice warm hatchway and tell me the 
story of your life ?'" 

And I did. Ending with Mrs. Gately, to 
whom I was to be very grateful. 



Ill 

X^ITE DID not try to set the cabins in 
^ ^ order, reasoning that, if the ship 
were to be overhauled, the personal property 
left in her could be more easily identified and 
distributed to its owners — or their heirs — if 
the staterooms were left undisturbed; and the 
oflScers' cabins we did not like to disturb. On 
the second day of our abandonment we began 
our tidying by a tour through the three upper 
decks, closing the cabin doors as we went, for 
the sight of their gaping on the empty, aban- 
doned disorder was too dreary for endurance. 
The water prevented our going lower, and as 
it was Mr. Darragh went barefoot through 
the slimy wash that already ebbed and rippled 
ankle-deep in the port corridor of the main deck. 
We carried what we found to the saloon, and 
sorted it as we had done with the earlier salvage. 
After all was in order, we amused ourselves by 
making an inventory, which we posted con- 
spicuously on both the forward and aft cabin- 
stair. The ennui of the wide sea was upon us, 
and we revelled in superfluous tasks and the 

72 
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minutely careful tidiness they demanded. We 
even lingered over our monotonous meals of 
tinned stuff and stale bread. 

On the next day we cleared the upper deck — 
not, however, quite according to our original 
plan. Mr. Darragh had seized a shattered 
steamer-chair, and was about to fling it over 
the side when I checked him. " Don't — 
that will do for firewood.'' 

"You're not planning a bonfire, are you?" 

"No, but I'm tired of cold canned things. 
This afternoon I 'm going to light a fire in the 
galley range and do some real cooking. You 
must break up these things — you can get a 
fire-axe off the wall below." 

"God bless you!" said Dick Darragh, 
fervently. 

While we were working to tidy the deck I 
made an unpleasant discovery. I was entirely 
ignorant of nautical matters, but I knew that 
the course taken by steamers plying between 
New York and England was, to speak loosely, 
about east-north-east. The fine weather had 
held, it was a dead calm, and we were drifting 
dead east. 

Without reasoning about this I felt it to be 
true, for I am one of those persons susceptible 
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to influences unperceived and unfelt by most. 
When I am awakened, however suddenly, I 
can always tell the hour. In a dense wood, or 
in a strange city on a cloudy day, or at night, 
without looking at the sky, I can always "feel'* 
the north. And now I knew, without looking 
at my useless little watch, which I no longer 
tried to regulate, that the hour was noon, and 
by the shadows, lying straight and dark across 
the deck, that we were drifting out of our 
course. And in spite of the bright sun there 
was a tiny strip of dirty cloud over the sea to 
the northwest, and a flock of petrels wheeled 
and fluttered in the wake of the ship. The 
courage went out of me as the air rushes out 
of a pricked balloon; I began to tremble, and 
sitting down on the heap of wreckage I had been 
sorting, I looked helplessly out over the great sea. 

Mr. Darragh must have been watching, for 
I heard his axe ring on the deck, and in a 
moment he was bending over me. "What is 
it ? Are you ill ?" 

"No." 

" Something 's troubling you — what is it ?" 
And I told him. He frowned. "Of course 
I 'm not sure — but I 'm as sure as — as any 
person not a sailor can be/' 
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He stood awhile with knitted brows. "Yes, 
that 's it, you see — we 're so awfully ignorant ! 
If we had instruments we should n't know how 
to use them/' 

" But if we could find them — there might 
be directions or something," I plead in my 
ignorance. He shook his head. 

"There aren't any — no chronometers, nor 
anything. I know — I looked for them yes- 
terday while you were below. They cleared 
out in regular shipshape, tidy fashion. And as 
for charts — the few they left — they would 
better have left us cook-books or bridge manuals. 
Oh, Lord!" I could see that he was troubled, 
not with anxiety only, but with a quite gratuitous 
self-reproach. "And this," he said gloomily, 
" is what I 've brought you into — oh, yes, I 
did — it must be my fault. What proves 
it is that I'm so glad to have you, and I 
can't do any thing. ^^ 

I tried to laugh, he was so serious and so 
helpless. " Oh, well — we 're both just land- 
lubbers!" 

"Yes, just that! But I think you 're right 
about the course — that is, our original course. 
However, we can't be quite out of the track 
as yet — one finds ships every*where." 
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"But the petrels?" I persisted wretchedly. 

"Call them by their right name, * Mother 
Carey's Chickens.' Oh, look — there 's some- 
thing pretty!" 

It was a school of porpoises, wheeling grace- 
fully over and under each other in their inno- 
cently riotous joy of living. Their white bellies 
and blue-black bodies glistened in the sun; 
their playground was marked by little wreaths 
of foam floating away behind them as they 
frolicked after the ship. As I watched them, 
I shivered with a sort of envy — they seemed 
so happy, so well at home, so safe, while we 

? Dick Darragh laid a warm hand on 

mine as it clutched the edge of the rail. 

" Now, look here, Paulina — I may call 
you * Paulina,' may n't I?" I nodded. "Thank 
you; in that case I '11 call you * Polly'! — I 'm 
going to preach a little bit. I 'm not a pious 
party, but I 'm going to make you brace up! 
We 've been kept going so far for a reason 
that we don't understand — anyway, out of 
all the people of the ship, we 've been kept 
safe in a perfectly wonderful way. And 
I 'm dead sure that it 's going to Idsty and that 
somehow we 're going to get out of it — 
we 're going home safe and soimd with lots 
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to boast of forever after! Think of that, 
my young friend! If those porpoises are taken 
care of, we 're going to be ! Now, I '11 tell 
you what you 're going to do : you 're going 
to be a kind, humane lady and blow off that 
bird-squad to lunch, and then we '11 go below 
with the kindling wood and have a picnic of our 
own — see? Wait for me!" 

He went below, and came back with half 
a dozen loaves of stale bread. We broke the 
stuff to bits, and tossed it upon the water, and 
laughed to see the petrels scream and swoop 
and flutter over their meal. Some of them 
were daring, and perched upon the lower 
rigging, where they performed thoroughly and 
leisurely the exercises of the toilet, glancing 
at us coquettishly with wild bright eyes as 
they preened and ruflBied and fluttered. 

"Aren't they pretty?" mused Dick. "And 
so wonderful — think how far they 've followed 
us ! They 're the joUiest little fellows in the 
world — we must feed them every day!" 

Meanwhile we ourselves were to be fed, 
and our first experience in the galley, though 
fairly successful, was very laborious. Neither 
of us was expert at kitchen work, and it re- 
quired an awful hour of smoke and soot and 
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experiments with dampers before the coal- 
range would peaceably consume smashed 
steamer-chairs and chopped life-preservers. 
The cooking things, too, were of appalling 
size and intricacy, and very heavy to handle. 
But at last I found myself broiling chops 
(raggedly hacked oflF by guess from a stiflF 
mutton carcass in the ref rigerating-room) , and 
making coflFee over a fine, clear blaze. Dick 
Darragh insisted on frying potatoes. He had 
never fried anything before, but he found 
himself seized upon by a culinary afflatuSy and 
the result was fried potatoes — we could eat 
perhaps one charred fragment in every ten. 
But we had had no hot food since our aban- 
donment, and I am ashamed to say how much 
we ate. 

We were now confronted by a small but real 
inconvenience — the absence of fresh water. 
The source of the ship's water-supply was 
obscure, but it must have been somewhere 
out of our reach in the wreckage in the depths 
of the ship. For drinking purposes we melted 
the ice in the refrigerating-room, or used 
bottled waters, but for other purposes we 
were obliged to rely upon the sea-water — 
which gave me an excellent excuse for con- 
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tinuing the "piling-up" process of the ship's 
chinaware. This same sea-water had all to 
be hauled in pails over the ship's side, for the 
whole plumbing system seemed to be wrenched 
and smashed into uselessness. Dick insisted 
that we were at last become respectable toilers, 
since we were "hewers of wood and drawers 
of water/' 

We were also without other light than that 
of candles, for the electric lighting system 
was likewise hopelessly deranged. We had 
found a box of candles, and these we treasured, 
carrying them about from cabin to galley, 
from galley to saloon, till, I regret to say, our 
accustomed progress was marked by a trail 
of grease-spots on the damp carpets of the 
corridors. 

After our voracious luncheon, we went on 
deck again, for we were oppressed by the 
appalling desolation of that abandoned hulk. 
The soft swish of the water along her torn 
belly, the unwholesome dampness, the silence 
of her long, vistaed passageways, the varied 
stenches, all wove themselves into a grim 
prophecy of the hour when the silence and 
the loneliness and the creeping wet would 
have it their own way, and we should be not. 
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In defiance of the stealthy hatred of the sea, 
we were driven from between planks to where 
we could look upon our enemy, fresh and 
dancing under the bright summer sun, decked 
with whirling petrels, throbbing with strong, 
joyous life — and waiting for us, we felt, with 
an awful, smiling, well-fed patience. But we 
did not speak of these things to each other, 
though each knew what the other felt, and 
the knowledge and the silent fear brought us 
ever closer. 

There were moments when I longed to speak 
of the men and women who had been our 
fellow passengers, but it seemed wiser not to 
do so. Nor did we speak of recent happenings 
in our lives. We talked a great deal, but it 
was of those things that all men have in com- 
mon, and of our own childhood. And so, being 
freed from the trivial, we became, without 
knowing, very near to each other. 

To-day, however, we had troublous a£Fairs 
to worry about. The barometer on the aft 
stair landing was sinking; the afternoon sun 
was dim and misty, and a faint, chill wind crept 
up from the northwest. We tried to ignore 
it, and to talk nonsense with drumming hearts 
and stiffening lips. At last Dick laid his hand 
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on mine. " I must say this — that it 's better 
we should have fog than wind, and at present 
it looks like fog. If lightning does n't often 
strike twice in the same place, neither, I suppose, 
does ice. For the moment we're all right.'* 

"The moment is passing," said I, "and 
I 've an idea : Suppose we try to do something 
or other with flags — run up a signal of distress, 
or whatever they call it. We '11 be ready, then, 
against the sun." 

"Capital — but where are they?" 

"We must go and look." 

We rummaged the ship till we came at last, 
after an hour's search, in what we took to be 
the first oflScer's cabin, upon the box of flags, 
along with the code-book. And after having 
looked out the emblems of distress, there re- 
mained the serious diflSculty of how to fly them. 
But after many attempts they rose, very slowly, 
with many halts and hitches, to their proper 
place, and we breathed with the freedom 
born of new hope. 

The wind died, and the fog crept on us, but 
slowly, seeming to drift rather than to be 
driven. The next morning we were puzzled 
to find that we were free of it; it lay, a pale 
wreath, to the southeast of us, and we were 
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drifting under a ehill gray sky over a sullen 
gray sea — drifting east-southeast. 

At least, we believed that, we were. We 
kept our watches wound, and proving the 
noon by the faint shadows, in default of 
the sun, made what I daresay were but foolish 
attempts to tell the hour, and where we were, 
whither we were going, and where — oh, God ! 
where — we were likely to bring up. We 
made elaborate calculations, based on the 
time of the sunrise and sunset as set forth by 
a damp and curly almanac published in the 
financial interests of a spring tonic; we set 
ourselves to doing sums with stubby pencils 
on the spotless paint of the deck-cabins or 
other convenient objects, entering the results 
in my little leather diary with faithfulness and 
precision; we watched the sky and sea un- 
tiringly — and all that we could gather was 
that we were drifting farther and farther from 
our coast, the high-road of the ocean, into the 
wilderness beyond. 

In two days the steady wind grew cold, 
then very fierce. The sea turned a dark green 
under the steely sky, and lines of white foam 
crept and vanished like phantom serpents up 
the shifting, mounting seas. We watched 
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through a forenoon in dreary silence, not 
daring to admit even to our own hearts that 
the movement of the torn hulk beneath our 
feet grew more and more sullenly jerky. There 
was a desolation upon us that could not be 
measured as we sat side by side upon the 
tilted decks, shivering in our wraps, I feigning 
to be busy with some needlework or other, 
Dick trying to smoke, and relighting his pipe 
every five minutes. 

At last I could bear it no longer and rose. 
"I think I '11 go below and get lunch.'' 

He followed me. "I '11 go with you and get 
something else. I 'm cold." 

He came into the galley with a bottle and a 
glass — I heard them clink. "Polly, I want 
you to stop crying on the range — you '11 rust 
it — and do something for me." 

"What?" 

"Look round please — that 's better! Now, 
take some of this, for you 're shaking with 
cold — and drink a toast — won't you ?" 

His eyes were shifty, and I did not answer. 
He poured out the spirit into the glass, added 
a little soda-water, and gave it me, filling 
another glass for himself. " Say, * To the Luck 
of the Landlubbers!'" 
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"*To the Luck of the Landlubbers!''* I 
repeated, and twisted my glass upside down, 
so that the liquor splashed on the galley floor. 

He set down his glass with a shaking hand. 
"What d' you mean by that?'' 

"I'll not drink with you, Dick." 

"Not even a toast?" 

"Not even a toast." 

He was silent for a moment, moistening his 
dry lips. "I suppose you 're right, child," he 
answered. 

"Now, will you go on deck, please?" I asked 
as lightly as I could. "I have serious things 
to do.*^ 

"All right," he answered slowly, eyeing the 
untouched glass. 

"Make haste, please." 

"You don't want any meat cut?" 

"Thanks, but I 'd rather do it myself." 

"Nor any potatoes peeled?" 

"We're not going to have potatoes." 

"All right, then." He went reluctantly on 
deck, and I was left with a very heavy heart. 

There was nothing for it but to set to work 
about my extraordinary affairs, the oddest, 
awkwardest, most unexpected problems of 
"housekeeping" — I know no other word — 
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that ever woman was troubled with. The 
vast ranges, the huge pots and pans, made me 
feel like a female Gulliver in a Brobdingna- 
gian kitchen. The utter silence and emptiness 
of the ship made the kettles heavier, the fire 
more voracious, and I foresaw the day when, 
in the midst of an abundant and excellent 
food-supply, we should relapse into a diet of 
uncooked provisions. 

I was trying to amuse myself with the aspect 
of a modest little steak sputtering upon a vast, 
lonely plain of grill, when I heard my name 
cried out in a voice which I knew must be 
Dick's, but whose accents were wholly strange. 

" Paulina — Paulina — come here ! '^ 

Fearing I knew not what, I rushed to the 
stairway. At the door I met Dick, pale with 
excitement, his eyes glowing. "It's a ship!" 
he cried. 

He dragged me around the deckhouse, and 
there, not three hundred yards away to the 
northwest, flinging out to us a wide streamer 
of smoke, was indeed a ship — a long, narrow, 
black tramp, loaded heavily, so that her lowest 
line of portholes seemed almost as near the 
water as our own. She was making a good 
deal of speed on the course which should have 
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been ours, and had stolen swiftly up upon our 
stem track. 

"In a minute she'll see us!*' whispered 
Dick. In the quivering, eager silence our hands 
had met and clasped; presently his arms went 
round me — tightened — I felt his lips on my 
hair. "I wouldn't — I wouldn't beforCy my 
darling!" whispered Dick Darragh, "but it's 
all right now, is n't it ? Oh, you sweetest of 
women, say you don't mind — say you love 
me — say it quick y before they come!" 

I said it. I have known much happiness 
since; sometimes I think I am the very happiest 
woman alive — and then I think of a lonely, 
wind-washed deck, where a desolate girl stood 
clasped in Dick's arms, while life held out 
before me safety, joy, love. 

All at once I felt his body tremble, his arms 
loosen. "Why — why — good God!" He let 
me go, so abruptly that I staggered and almost 
fell. "Look there!" he cried, "they're going 
on — they 're leaving usl^* 

They were. They rode so near us that we 
could see the rise and fall of their hulk, the 
movement of men on the decks, and they 
gave us no sign— but steamed placidly on, 
to the east-northeast — northeast — north- 
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northeast — and so, in less than half an hour, 
out of our sight, out of our souls, leaving us 
only a fainting trail of smoke across the gray 
sky of our despair. 

Dick broke from me, leaned over the rail, 
and apostrophized her horribly, shrieking, 
cursing, shaking helpless hands at her, while 
she steamed, careless, away below the horizon. 
It had not taken her forty minutes to come 
and vanish, but it was as if we had watched 
her for hours. At no time was she nearer 
us than three hundred yards — but she must 
have sighted us. 

When she was quite gone Dick turned a 
strange face upon me. " She 's left us, Polly 

— she 's left us '' He kissed me fiercely, 

swiftly, and vanished below before I could 
call up a comforting word or look. 

I waited for him to come back, sobbing 
miserably, and chilled to the marrow. I went 
below at last, to find my poor little steak burned 
to a crisp, but after a second brief crying fit 
I cut another, made up the fire once more, 
and contrived a cosy little meal. 

When all was ready I went to the saloon for 
Dick; he was not there. I sought him in vain 
in the smoking-room and on the deck, so I 
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took down the steward's bugle, sounded a note 
or two, and waited. There was no response. I 
sounded the bugle again - and yet again - 
and still there came no Dick. 

Heartsick and trembling I hung up the bugle, 
sat down in the saloon, and tried to imagine 
what had happened — or, rather, tried to per- 
suade myself that nothing had happened. But 
the silence of that great, disordered, abandoned 
hulk all at once overcame me as something 
new and wholly awful. I had known priva- 
tion of a kind, and fear, but this loneliness was 
new. On a sudden I knew why, and what 
he was to me, as I had not known it before. 

I went to his stateroom and knocked. 
There was no answer, but I heard, through 
the immense silence, certain constrained sounds, 
or, rather, eflForts at silence, and I knew he was 
within. I knocked again and again as he did 
not answer, and then I fell into a panic of 
loneliness and fear, and beat upon the panels, 
calling his name. 

At last he answered, clearly, firmly. "Go 
away, please, Polly dear. I don't want any 
lunch. Don't come back — when I can I will 
come out." 

I tried the door; it was locked. I pleaded, 
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wept, tried to force the latch, but he would 
not speak another word, and at last I crept 
away, broken, frightened, but not ashamed. 
I knew now that I loved him, and my life 
shaped itself in a new way. Whether my 
days were to be long or short, they were to be 
bent to the love and service of him. Nothing 
else mattered. Little by little the loneliness 
and the fear vanished, and I was possessed by 
a strange new patience, a patience bom of the 
thought of him, alone, horror-stricken, strongly 
tempted — and yielding. My poor, weak, 
splendid Dick! 

I spent the afternoon in my stateroom — I 
seemed to be nearer him there — and besides 
I could not bear the thought of the wind-swept, 
deserted deck. From time to time I stole out 
and listened at his door; sometimes I knocked, 
but he would not answer me, though I could 
hear him talking, talking, thickly, incessantly, 
to himself. 

I never thought of reproaching him. What- 
ever had been the origin of the habit that had 
made him unlike most men, he was not at that 
moment, under a new and terrible strain, to 
be censured for seizing what quick comfort he 
could get. I divined the misery of it, the 
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sudden joy of hope, the sudden plunge into 
despair, the far from selfish agony which 
racked him. And then he was my Dick. 
In all his weakness there was a mystery and 
beauty about him, a quality that called out, 
not only my tenderness, but my reverence. 
I had a prophetic sense that some day he 
would show himself to me, that some day I 
should be openly proud of him, and of myself 
because I was his. 

For the present, it was hard enough to 
decide what to do. I was impelled to put 
further temptation out of his way by destroying 
the wine and spirits in the storeroom. But 
I was no fanatic, and I knew that the time 
might come when we should need such things 
— and, besides, he had had the time to lay 
in a supply of his own while I had lingered on 
deck. And then I believed — no, I knew — 
that he must save himself, and not be cheated 
nor frightened into a false victory. 

I spent the night in feverish wakefulness, 
broken only by stealthy journeyings to listen 
at his door. He was quiet now. During the 
night the wind freshened. The ship, as the 
gray dawn stole along the sea, lurched, rather 
than rolled, as some heavy mass of machinery 
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or cargo, disturbed and helpless, slid from 
side to side within her. I knew that our two 
lives hung upon the strength of the forward 
bulkhead, and all my being seemed to rush 
into the hope, which was also a prayer, that I 
poured out upon those senseless bits of iron, 
those bolts and plates and rivets, which might 
prove soft as wax under the power of our evil 
destiny. 

I had tried to eat and drink at the proper 
times; the food choked me, but I believed the 
time might soon come when I could be of help 
to Dick, and I did not want the hour to find 
me without strength. 

I lingered in my stateroom till late in the 
afternoon, and then I heard the stealthy, soft 
unlocking of a door. The sound made me 
shiver — it seemed so long since I had listened 
to any noise, save Dick's restless murmur, 
which was not of my own making, and I lingered 
a moment to convince myself that I was not 
dreaming, then ran out into the corridor — 
only in time to follow Dick as he lurched by, 
pale, glassy-eyed, shivering in every limb, 
chattering busily to himself. I ran after him, 
cried to him, caught at him, but he shook me 
off and managed to gain the deck. At the 
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rail I caught him, held him, twisting my hands 
in his clothing, flinging my whole weight upon 
him. He tried, very politely, to loosen my clasp. 

"Beg pardon, but mus' 'scuse m'self — 
have *gagement, mos' 'portant 'ngagement " 

"Dick — Dick — it 's me — Polly!" 

"Glad t' meet you, Polly! Seem nice person 

— so won't intrude, 'm sure — g' way now " 

and once more he tried to climb upon the rail. 
I am not a big woman, but I am a strong one, 
and I flung myself at him. There, between 
the chill gray sky, now dropping a thin rain, 
we fought a horrid battle. I hung my whole 
weight upon him, forcing him down upon the 
slippery deck, striking him, tearing his hair, 
biting him — till at last a look of real terror 
rose in his glassy eyes and he let me lead him 
back to his stateroom. 

He lay down meekly in his berth, as I bade 
him, and a light of recognition came into his 
eyes. "Don't leave me, Polly! I want to 
go to sleep — an' can't — an' am 'fraid go 
t' sleep alone — Oh, Polly, Polly, dear — make 
me go to sleep!" 

I was very anxious; he was feverish, deadly 
sick, hunted by all sorts of terrors — it was 
plain that he must be quieted. I rose to* go 
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in search of a remedy, but he clutched des- 
perately at my hands and clothing, his pale 
hands and face glistening with the sweat of 
fear and bodily weakness. I wrenched myself 
free and left him, locking him in. 

I did not know how to find the doctor's 
cabin, so I rummaged the staterooms. In the 
fifth or sixth I found a small silver object 
which I guessed to be a hypodermic syringe, 
but I had neither anything to charge it with 
nor the knowledge of how to use it, so I put 
it by — wondering at the confusion of the 
infatuated owner at finding himself, if he still 
lived, afloat upon the wide seas with no sen- 
sations at hand save those provided by the 
beneficence of Nature and Fortune. 

In another room I found a two-ounce bottle 
of laudanum nearly half full. Following the 
directions on the label, I mixed a strong dose, 
and went back to Dick. 

He was crouching upon the floor, weeping 
with terror. As I entered, he cried out, and 
crept toward me, and hid his face against my 
skirt. "Keep 'em away!" he sobbed. "Oh, 
Polly, dearie, keep 'em away — don't let 'em 
touch me!" 

"Don't let what touch you?" 
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" The mice — the little red mice — runnin' 
all about — their feet sting — oh, my God!" 

I knelt beside him, and drew his pitiful, 
ghastly, tear-wet face against my shoulder. 

"DonH be frightened, darling — they 're 
ever so afraid of me! They donH dare come 
near mer^ 

He clung to me shuddering. " Oh, it *s 
Polly — PoUy — and you 're so nice and warm ! ** 

I soothed him, trying to keep back my tears. 
He was inexpressibly dear in his pitiful aban- 
donment, and for a little while I was almost 
glad that we were alone, that no man's eye 
might behold him so abashed and piteous. Then 
a sudden fright of what it meant poured over 
me, chilling me through and through, as the 
ship rocked with a longer lurch in the trough 
of the rising sea. 

Trembling, I rose, and made him loose his 
clasp of me, and lie down again in his berth. 
I covered him warmly and gave him the 
laudanum to drink. 

"I know what that is,*' he murmured heavily, 
" it 's do'pe — best thing going. Say, Polly, don't 
leave me, that 's good girl." 

"Not till you are asleep." I sat on a pile 
of cushions beside the berth and petted him 
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till he slept. As soon as his eyes closed, I 
removed from the stateroom every glass, bottle, 
mirror, or any other thing with which he might 
do himself an injury, locked the door, and 
went on deck. 

The sky was a sharp leaden gray, without a 
single break in its evil expanse, and the sea 
rolled in strong, regular waves, as green as 
malachite, and laced with white. They were 
not high, but there was something sinister in 
their swiftness and the persistent rhythm of 
their succession, like the triumphant march 
of an insolent army sure of its victory. The 
wind came in shrieking gusts from the north- 
west. 

I sank down on the deck in as sheltered a 
spot as I could find, and tried to think things 
out, but in a little while I gave it up — there 
was nothing to be done: we were caught, 
trapped, held for death as contemptuously 
and surely as trapped vermin. We could 
only wait. 

Sometimes it seemed that the soul of the 
great ship was with us, that she groaned in 
sullen protest as she lay, taking the wind on 
her side, refusing to be driven away from her 
course out into the wilderness of the sea. 
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Yet the trough in which she lay was deceptive, 
I, knew; rising and falling regularly as the 
breast of a sleeping child, every pulsation 
slipped her a little farther on, away from the 
warm, safe, crowded highroad, away from the 
sight and soimd of her kind • • • and of 
humankind. 

Yet I was so strong, so vigorously alive 
that I could not, even now, believe myself 
doomed irrevocably; the very fact that I was 
made the last thing seem impossible, incredible. 
Even now, on the lonely deck, in the gray of the 
night and the wind, while the hungry sea 
snarled just below, I felt in my inmost heart 
that my hour was not yet. 

I was, however, very tired and overwrought. 
The fresh air had calmed me, but it could not 
make me oblivious of all the awful hours that 
had just passed. I stumbled sleepily within, 
down the stair, along the corridor, and fell 
into my berth, and was at once dreamlessly 
asleep. 

I did not wake till the early dawn. I do 
not think that I should have waked then but 
for the cold and the increasing motion of the 
ship, which no longer merely rolled or pitched, 
but lunged crazily, now to this side^ now to 
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that, making everything within her tremble, 
and strain and crack. When I rose, I found 
the slant of the deck a little more marked. I 
hastily rearranged my clothing — for I had 
been too tired to undress the night before — 
and ran up to the deck. 

It was raining now, and the wind, strong 
and chill, blew more steadily from the north- 
west. A panic terror seized upon me, and I 
felt, all at once, the horror of being alone, of 
being the only sentient being in all that cold 
desert of wind and tumbling green water. 
I was even, in my fear, rather angry at Dick 
for "leaving me," as I mentally phrased it, 
"alone so long." I filled a pail with sea- 
water and went below, staggering awkwardly 
along the narrow, tilted passages, to Dick's 
stateroom. 

When I unlocked the door, he was still 
asleep. I shook him, cried out to him, but I 
could not Wake him. Growing frightened, I 
flung the cold sea-water over his head and 
chest, and at last he struggled up, gasping, 
cursing — but, thank God, awake and himself 
at last, though still ghastly pale and heavy- 
eyed. 

" Wha' — wha 's masser ?" 
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" Everything 's the matter. I need you — 
dress and come out." 

"But — but — I 'm not well.'' 

"No matter; you must get up!'' I com- 
manded. He scrambled out of his tumbled 
berth, and stood, lurching, leaning against the 
upper berth, his face hidden in his arms. 

I laid a hand upon his arm. "Put on some 
dry clothes, Dick, darling — and do hurry, I 'm 
frightened." 

^' Frightenedr' moaned Dick, his face still 
hidden. But something in his voice made 
my heart leap up with joy, for it was once 
more the voice, shamed and husky, perhaps, 
but still the voice of my own Dick. 

I left him, and went to the galley and with 
much trouble built a fire and made some coffee. 
While I was at work he passed the door on 
his way to the deck, but for the present I had 
no fear for him. When he came down for his 
coffee he was fresh and cheerful, though very 
pale and somewhat shamefaced and intensely 
nervous, with shaking hands, twitching shoulders 
and restless eyes. But his hair was crisped 
and wet with sea-water, and his dress was very 
trim and neat, though he was not shaved. 

" It 's rather rough on deck," said he. 
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" Rather/' and I poured the coflFee. His 
eyes were full of longing, and very timid. I 
went to him and put my hands on his shoulders. 
"You have n't said *Good morning' yet, Dickie 
dear." 

"Oh, Polly — Polly " 

''HusK little boy!" 

While we were at breakfast we discussed 
what the weather oflSce euphemistically calls 
the "probabilities," and, thence, the ways 
and means. We felt, rather than knew, that 
more water had been shipped, for there was 
an unwonted heaviness in the motion of the 
ship, and it behooved us to prepare for things 
that as yet we would not name. As a result, 
when we had breakfasted we betook ourselves 
to the refrigerating-room to bring up what 
supplies we could save. 

We were none too soon, for we found the place, 
even on the starboard side, knee deep in water, 
and a man falling unawares might have been 
drowned there. To port he might have swum. 
Dick took off his shoes and socks and waded 
into the foul, slippery, chilly hole. Down on 
this deck the cold and damp and the closeness 
combined turned us nearly sick, but we worked 
till well into the afternoon, bringing pieces of 
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raw meat, baskets of vegetables, and chunks 
of ice to the upper deck. Dick would not let 
me set foot in the slimy wash of sea- water and 
bilge, but nevertheless by the afternoon we were 
both wet to the skin and unspeakably cold 
and dirty and weary. We had stowed the 
foodstu£Ps in all sorts of places, thrown over- 
board a great deal, and had filled every avail- 
able pail and tub and kettle with the ice. 

We toiled upstairs again, for the last time, and 
sank down, side by side, on the top step. " What 
do you think is the matter ?'* I ventured to ask. 

*^ I think the engine-room bulkhead has given 
way — nothing more.'* 

"And we're no worse off?" 

He shook his head. "So far as I can see, 
not much — at least, for the present. We 're 
no more likely to sink — all that depends 
on that blessed forward bulkhead.'' He turned 
on me, white with fatigue, shivering with the 
wet, and clapped his hand on mine. " We '11 
ride it out yet, dearie — mark me ! — D' you 
want to bet on it?" 

I laughed drearily. "No more betting on 
this voyage!" 

"Not even a sandwich? Oh, darling, I am 
hungry!" 
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We ate a very sketchy and heterogeneous 
lunch, and then I left him, to rest and put on 
dry clothing. When I came on deck, late in 
the afternoon, he was before me, leaning upon 
the taffrail and looking with grave eyes out 
upon the sea, whose slow leaden waves were 
touched here and there by the straight rays 
of the sullen, sinking sun. 

I came silently beside him, and slipped my 
hand into his. The hard northwest wind still 
blew cold upon us. 

" It 's eleven days now," he said at last. 
We were both thinking the same thing. 

"No, twelve." 

** No, eleven — yes, you 're right, twelve days 
out." 

" And so much wind — it is not usual, is it, 
for the time of year?" And then I had a 
vision of the hideous class-room in Public 
School Number 18, and of a tired, nervous 
little Paulina trying to elucidate the mysteries 
of tides, currents, and "prevailing westerlies" 
to the sealed intelligences of the sixth grade. 
Well, at worst, I was freed from the sixth 
grade, even though it was to be by means of 
a prevailing westerly! 

" not usual from the northwest,** Dick 
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was saying. There was no use in saying any- 
thing more, so we went below and made 
dinner ready. 

The morning was a strange, wan thing of 
silver-white skies flecked by scudding black 
clouds, and an inky sea fretted over with 
trailing foam. But during the day the wind 
fell, and there followed three lovely calm days 
of soft blue sky and opalescent sea, in which, 
had we been free from care, we might have 
been wildly happy out of the sheer joy of 
being in so beautiful a world. As things were, 
however, we were not very unhappy, for we 
had hope and our love for each other, and no 
amount of anxiety could keep us from being 
fascinated by what lay about us. We once 
met a school of whales, huge, innocent, gam- 
bolling creatures. They followed us for sev- 
eral hours, playing the maddest games, leaping 
till their huge bodies were outlined against 
the shining water, plunging under our torn 
hull to emerge with a splendid rush far out 
on the other side, sending up delicate fountains 
of spray to glisten in the sunshine, sinking 
suddenly out of sight — once we thought we 
had lost them, but an hour later the whole 
herd reappeared about us as by magic and 
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treated us to another gigantic game of romps. 
There were dolphins, too, and a pretty flock 
of flying fish, too soon dispersed by the arrival 
of a cruel, upright back-fin. 

That back-fin followed us for nearly a whole 
day; sometimes it sank, and we saw the gleam 
of a vivid white belly, as the petrels rose in a 
fluttering, screaming cloud. 

And we drifted ever southeast. 

We had become very idle. We spent the 
hours on deck reading a little, talking a great 
deal, but sitting silent, hand in hand, for 
many an hour. Whenever it was possible we 
were together; save at night, when we were 
driven apart to seek sleep, we were never 
separated. And I, at least, was fairly happy, 
for each hour of our exile taught me a deeper 
love for Dick — Dick, with all his faults and 
weaknesses — had I not faults and weaknesses 
of my own? And the growth of my great 
love for him kept hope alive in me, for in the 
silent depth of my soul I knew that Dick and 
I were made to love each other, to help each 
other, to live together, in trust, in passion, 
in patience, and in mutual honour. 

And we drifted ever southeast — south- 
southeast. 



IV 

r I iHERE came a morning when, waking 
^ very early, I crept on deck to watch the 
golden dawn. The long rays stole along the 
quiet, waiting sea, brightening and deepening 
as they came toward our maimed and lonely 
hull. And then something else crept up out 
of the southeastern horizon, at first a mere 
darkening of the face of the waters — a some- 
thing that was not the sea. 

I watched for a few breathless moments, 
then I rushed below and pounded madly on 
Dick's door. 

"Come out!'' I cried. "It 's land — landr 

Dick answered only by a single shout, but 
I heard him stumbling about, swearing with 
eagerness. At last he came out, and we went 
swiftly up to the deck, now bright with the 
full, golden rays of the young day. 

The dark line had not risen above the horizon, 
it had only broadened, eating up more of the 
sea. "Look! That^s what I meant!" I said, 
disappointed, though I knew not why. 

And still Dick did not speak, and I clutched 
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his arm, unable to bear his silence longer. He 
gently freed himself, his face white and wet. 
"That 's not land, dear,'' said he; "it 's weed! 
We 're in the Sargasso Sea. Look here!'* He 
pointed downward into the water, and I, 
looking, beheld its jewel-like purity befouled 
by trails and blotches of brown, and drab, 
and mustard colour, which floated and lipped 
and licked greedily along our tortured hull. 

It was so. We had drifted into the last 
resting-place of derelicts, the great mid-sea 
graveyard, where they lie in peace till they rot 
and rust to utter death, and sink into the 
rank green depths to make a stranger, more 
diversified playground for the small fry of the 
ocean. For this place, which is the death- 
chamber and graveyard of the man-made ships, 
is the cradle and nursery of the ocean folk. 
The back-fin, the huge yawning bulk, the 
voracious jaws, dare not come here; the sea- 
forest would prove a very death-trap for the 
mighty preying creatures. But here drift the 
spawn of the sea, to be safely sheltered till they 
go forth to prey in their turn. 

But first and foremost was this the grave 
of ships, and so I saw it for us. The matted 
tendrils would twine and cling and lengthen 
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about our battered screws, anchoring us faster 
than any cable. There would be a time of » 
waiting — days or weeks or months or years 
— and the small fry would scare and scatter, 
and cluster again as our poor hulk shuddered 
for the last time and sank, and then a few 
more white bones would wash into the tangle 
of the forest of the sea. 

We saw it all in a heart-searching silence, 
and each knew that the other saw it, and yet, 
in spite of the bitter communion, it was as if 
something had fallen between us, cutting us 
off from each other. Our hearts had sunk 
beneath hope, almost beneath desire, and we 
knew something of the solitude of the death 
hour. Here, in the midst of our dark and 
silent sea, even love seemed trivial for the 
moment, a thing left behind, flung aside without 
a parting thought, as we drifted in and in 

The sky was softly blue, the wind had sunk 
to a mere breath, the petrels had left us. The 
sea itself looked strange and filthy, and I felt 
the same angry scorn for it that might be felt 
at the sight of a fearful and mighty foe sur- 
prised in the midst of a debauch. Here the 
sea was its realer self; it was idling, at peace 
within itself; it was no more the magnificent 
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enemy nor the health-bringer of the land. Here 
it diverted itself, it loafed, it took its ease, 
lounging and waiting for carrion. 

We went below, and made a pretence of 
breakfasting; clearing away afterward with 
unusual precision and finish, so as not to have 
to go on deck again. Presently I missed Dick; 
he had vanished without a word. 

I went to the sideboard in the saloon where 
I had put what weapons I had gathered up, 
and searched till I found a loaded revolver. 
And then I went to Dick's stateroom, and 
without knocking, flung the door wide. 

He stood with his back to the door, pouring 
some whisky into a glass. At the opening 
of the door he started and wheeled round, 
dead-white, his face twitching into strange 
grimaces. He still clutched the bottle, but 
the glass fell against the berth and broke, 
and the rank odour of the spirit rose against 
the damp closeness of the cabin. Judging 
from the contents of the bottle, it would have 
been a second or third drink. Besides, in a 
few moments his face had regained its natural 
colour and his hands were steady. 

"What do you want, Polly?'* he asked 
gently. 
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I raised the revolver. " I want you to promise 
me to stopi If you don't — I '11 — shoot ! '* 

He began to breathe like a spent horse, 
looking me straight in the eyes. "Well — 
I won't!" he replied, still gently. "Now, 
shoot!" 

The cabin began to swirl and heave; I 
groped with my left hand and caught the edge 
of the upper berth and steadied myself. 

"Shoot!" said Dick again. His eyes held 
a look that I could not fathom, a look, though, 
that withered me as if I were a bit of wax in 
a flame. How long we faced each other I 
don't know — but my arm fell. 

Dick set down the bottle and put an arm 
about me and let me down upon the divan. He 
took the revolver from me, unclasping my 
fingers one by one, and thrusting it through the 
port, fired the six cartridges into the air, 
over the sea-forest, breaking its silence in a 
fashion it had never known. As the rumbling 
echo of the last shot died away along the 
ship's side, he loosed his hand, and let the ugly 
thing fall into the sunlighted sea. I heard 
it splash — it had the timed, serious sound 
of a bird-call in the sunset, parting the day 
from the night. 
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He sat down beside me, letting his elbows 
fall on his knees, and looking straight before 
him. "You can't do it that way, Polly. 
You 're a brave woman, but it is n't as simple 
as that." 

Sick and broken, I tried to rise. He turned 
wide, curious eyes upon me. 

"Don't go," said he, "don't go." I sank 
back again, and wished that I could cry. I 
felt his eyes, pitiful but strange, upon my 
face, and for the first time they gave me no com- 
fort. "I know," said he, "it 's a frightful 
thing you 're going through — but I can't 
help you — you 'd best see it through alone." 

"PF% can't you help me — why wonH 
you?" I moaned stupidly. 

He shrugged the shoulder nearest me. "Oh, 
I hope you '11 never know why. Look here, 
though — I wish you could say that you love 
me!" 

"How can I?" The words were no sooner 
past my lips than I regretted them. 

"Oh, so you did love me because I was the 
bravest and best of my awful sex, eh?" He 
was once more looking straight ahead of him, 
joining and disjoining his finger-tips with a 
patient rhythmic motion. "I hope to God 
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that you '11 get over all that — and learn what 
a man really is — and what love is!" 

^*Oh, I know that — I know that!'* I cried 
miserably 9 in a sudden rain of tears. 

He took me in his arms and we kissed. 
" You '11 wait for me, Polly — and I '11 do my 
best — I promise you to do my best." 

I presently left him, and went to my own 
cabin and lay down, not because I was tired, 
but because I wanted to think, and I could 
not think under the calm and smiling sky. 
Lying there, in the dead silence, gently swayed 
as the ship rocked heavily in the long breathing 
of the eddy, I found many things growing 
clear to me, shadows growing light, and many 
bright, shining beliefs growing dim and tar- 
nished. Nothing formulated itself very clearly, 
but I lay still for an hour or two and got ui^ed 
to going without a great many things. 

All through that day and the next I and 
Dick kept away from each other. I could no 
longer meet him as I had met him, with my 
first light-hearted abandonment to our love, 
and I was not yet ready to meet him as I must 
meet him, with the wise, deep tolerance, the 
comprehending fellowship, that he needed. 

And I think he was both glad and sorry to 
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be left alone. He drank steadily; I felt it 
rather than knew it, for he showed no sign of 
it save that he avoided me. We no longer 
ate together, but each snatched furtive mouth- 
fuls, listening for the other's step. Yet we 
were each alertly conscious of the other's 
presence. We were, in fact, two pawns in the 
hands of Fate; we were being put through 
an awful game whose importance we felt 
without comprehending. No lovers ever had 
so strange and fearful a novitiate as I and Dick. 

I kept on deck now, because there was a 
sort of peace to be had from the wide sky. 
The sea was hideous, dull olive brown, shading 
to drab in the distance; close at hand a tangled 
mass of brown stems mottled with wide blotches 
of mustard yellow, waving and curling in the 
dark water, floating so slowly that it was 
impossible to say whether they or the ship 
were moving. 

Late one evening I had wandered astern, 
and stood at the extreme end of the promenade 
deck, looking down to where the water washed 
now and then through the ta£Frail of the lower 
deck. It was an ugly sight; the planking 
was streaked and slimy, and along the posts 
and cording of the rail and over the soaked 
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and heaped wreckage a fine green film of 
fringed moss was beginning to creep. Now 
and then a slippery trail of the brown gulf- 
weed would heave itself over the lowest part 
of the broken rail, while all around the quiet, 
lapping sea brooded like a lazy monster, willing 
to wait and lick its prey before the gorging 
time. It was a sight that I had always avoided, 
but now I could not leave it; there seemed to 
be an impulse in me to look upon and brood 
over the very worst of things. 

While I looked I was startled by an un- 
wonted sound. Someone was busy, below me, 
at the door leading from the main-deck cabins, 
wrenching and hammering at the lock. The 
sound made my heart stop and my scalp chill 
and contract, for I knew that it must be Dick. 
I did not dare to move, for before I could reach 
him by the stair he would have had time to 
get out and do what he had surely come to 
do. I could only wait, clutching the rail, my 
throat dry and stiflF, my heart now pounding 
in my ears. I do not know how long I waited. 

At last the door opened, and he lurched out, 
half-dressed and unkempt, and reeled down 
to the rail where the water lapped at it. 
A foul yellow blotch of weed washed across 
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his bare foot. The horror of that brought back 
my voice in a rush, and I shrieked his name. 

He wheeled round, looked up, saw me, 
flung out his arms — then dropped them, 
turned away, and crouched brokenly against 
the rail. 

I got down to him, slipping, sliding, stum- 
bling, clinging to whatever hold my clutching 
hands could find of ropes or broken timber 
or awning-post, and staggering, across the 
slimy deck. I caught him in my arms, 
and drew his white, shamed face against my 
breast. I had at first thought that he was 
mad, but in the one brief, close look at him 
I saw that he was only crushed with shame 
and horror at himself. 

"Oh, Dick — my Dick!'' He did not 
speak; he would have slipped down on his 
knees in the water, but I held him with all 
my strength. I drew him back, inside the 
passage. There it was already dark, and as 
if the darkness were a relief to him his clasp 
of me grew firmer, and he drew me to him, 
no longer shrinking shamed in my arms. 
"How could you, dear? How could you?" 
I whispered, but he only murmured my name 
over and over again. 
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I made him come up to the galley, and 
built a little fire, and, as quickly as I could, 
made some coffee, for his hands were like ice 
and his clothing splashed and damp. In- 
wardly I roundly cursed the clumsiness of things 
in general and my own awkwardness in particu- 
lar, but I kept him going by talking a great 
deal and making him help me with some of 
our awful domestic arrangements. It was 
hardly a relief to me to find that he was not 
at the moment in the least intoxicated, and 
was not physically much worse for whatever 
dissipation he had put himself through. When 
the coffee was ready he drank it eagerly, and 
as the colour came back to his face he looked 
anything but ill. But there was a strange look 
upon him, about his lips and in his eyes, that 
I had never seen before and that I was not 
to see for a long while — a strange, veiled 
look of misery, and shame, and something 
that was almost despair. 

When he was warm again he followed me 
to the deck, for the sunset and the pale evening 
sky would be better for him than the damp 
closeness below. We settled down, wrapped in 
rugs, on the port side of the deck, propping 
ourselves against its slant with whatever frag- 
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ments and cushions we could find near at hand, 
where we could see the fading brightness of 
the sun, and the opal tints of the evening sea. 
Behind us there lay the dark waste of the sea- 
forest, but somewhere before us stretched the 
pathway of clear aquamarine where free, 
strpng ships lay light as the sea-birds, winging 
their flight no less surely toward Home. 

I did not wish to pry and chatter now, and 
it was a long time before Dick said timidly: 
"Polly, will you forgive me?'* 

"But — oh, Dick — ^1;% did you?'' 

He shook his head helplessly. "And I 
was n't even drunk ! But I was so afraid I 
was going to be ! And I ' ve had — oh, a — 
well, a hell of a time ! I did n't know what I 
might do. And to think of you — alone here 
with me, you brave, good little angel — and 
I stark, raging mad — I thought I 'd just — 
get away.^^ 

I shuddered, sick and cold. 

"You see, dear," Dick went on, "I knew 
you 'd be no worse off without me, for I 'm 
not the slightest use — here or anywhere else 
— no, don't say, * Oh, Dick ! ' I know exactly 
what I 'm worth." 

"Not to me, dear, not to me." 
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He shook his head. "You see, dear, you 
donH know.** 

" But did n't you say once that you 'd never 
hurt me?" 

"That was before I knew myself — we Ve 
been through such horrors since. And then 
I Ve been really trying^ and in one way that 
makes it worse.'' 

"Dick," I said presently, "I wish you would 
tell me how you began to — do it." 

He shook his head. "Oh, I hardly know, 
it 's so long ago. I was a wretched, imagina- 
tive, melancholy boy — rather affectionate, 
and very lonely. My father was fond of me, 
I suppose, but he never showed it. And then 
when I failed in my entrance examinations — 
for I was very idle, too — and had to wait 
another year before I could go to college, he 
was, I still think, very hard upon me. It 
was then I discovered that the stuff cheered 
me. And there were lots of times after that 
when I thought, like the young fool I was, 
that I needed cheering. And after a while I 
— well, I found that I simply could n't stand 
life in the raw — and that 's all." 

" But — I don't understand — you had 
everything to make life pleasant " 
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" Yes, everything. But it does n't depend 
on that — the flaw was in me — if it was a 
flaw. For, do you know, I Ve often wondered 
if I am, after all, such a beast — no, hear me 
out — or whether life really is . the horrible 
thing I see it — I and so many others — that 
we have to blind ourselves, stupefy ourselves, 
so as not to see it '' 

" Oh, no, Dick — it is n't — it shan't be — 
Dick, my dear Dick " 

" That 's it, dear — it won't be, because I 've 
got you, and you're going to love me always — 
even when you despise me 

"I'll never despise you! 

" Hush, dear, you can't tell what you '11 
do — who can ? But do try to think, if I should 
ever — ever be like this again — that it was 
because I saw things so hideous — saw life so 
awful — and — and — that I 'm not used to 
— facing it." 

" But you '11 face it with me, now, darling. 
Won't it make a diflference?" 

**Yes, but — I wish," he said quaintly, 
" that somebody had loved me long ago — 
that might have made a difference." 

"But didn't anybody?'' 

"One did," 
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"And it didn't make a difference?'* 

He looked at me queerly. " She was n't 
like you. Oh, my poor, poor little Polly!" 

As we sat in the faint radiance of the dying 
day, its warm gold seemed to typify the soul 
of things; the misery, the wonder, the shame, 
the depth of life were close about us, pressing 
us hard, — and were passing. What would 
follow? It was not a time for platitudes, so 
I went back a little. 

"Listen, Dick," I said presently, "I don't 
want you to think, ever again, of doing that 
— you know what. You 're worth too much 
for that, too much to sacrifice yourself even 
for me - — hush, don't speak yet. You must 
go your own way, darling, but, remember, 
whatever happens, you 're not to do it. Promise 



me. 



(( 



No," said Dick Darragh, quietly, "if I 'm 
to go my own way, I '11 not begin by promising. 
Especially such a fool promise as that. Oh, 
Polly, I know it sounds absurd when you know 
what I am — but I wish you knew how I love 



you!" 



"I do know it." 

The sky was darkening, but the sea was 
still pale, faintly dappled as with dead rain- 
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bows; it was so beautiful that it filled me with 
a new, unreasoning hope. 

" Look, Dickie ! Is n't it lovely ? Oh, dar- 
ling, we must go on aijd live happily forever 
after — we must — we mvM '^ 

He did not answer. He sat, his chin on his 
hand, with knitted brows gazing out to sea, 
with the strange look still upon his face. Sud- 
denly it was obscured by a new intentness, and he 
snatched his hand from mine, and sprang to 
his feet. 

"Look! Look!'' he cried, "what's that?" 

There stole along abreast of us, not fifty 
yards away, as if it had been trailing us astern, 
a long dark streak — a boat — with a pas- 
senger. 

We shouted with all our strength, fearful 
lest it drift past — but it could move no faster 
than our ship; it must have been there a long 
time, and we might have seen it before had 
we not been so absorbed. 

It was some minutes before our hail was 
answered, and then the response came, faint 
and broken, in a woman's voice. We looked 
at each other in wonder. "What are we to 
do?" I asked hopelessly. For a woman so 
spent as to be barely audible over fifty yards 
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of quiet water evidently could not help herself 
to reach us. And we had no boat. 

Dick was looking alertly about him. " Don't 
worry — she can 't get away in a hurry — 
I *m going to try for her in a minute.'* He 
was oflf to snatch two coils of rope from the 
wall of the deck cabins. 

"I don't know how long these things run," 
said he; "however, you '11 have to look out for 
that. Keep paying out, and when I 'm in the 
boat, make fast — I '11 do the hauling in 
myself. Oh, Lord! this won't do! Get an- 
other — quick!" 

" You're not going to try to swim to the boat ?" 

" Why not ? There 's nothing else to do. 

Oh, do get that other line " He was busy 

knotting one end round his body, adroitly 
fastening it across his shoulders so that it could 
not slip. He hastily showed me how to pay 
out the knotted lines, taking a turn round the 
rail, and how to make fast the free end. " Don't 
pay out too much, for it 's heavy stuflF in the 
water — and don't let it stick. If it 's run- 
ning short, shout at me, and give me time to 
stop swimming — for a yank under in all 
that mess of weed would play the devil with 
me just now. Au revoir^ dep^rie!" 
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Before I knew what he was about, he had 
clambered on the rail, and sprung far out into 
the sea. For an instant I forgot myself, and 
caught at the rail breathless with fear for him, 
but he had dived so wide that the plunge had 
taken him but little below the surface. He 
raised himself out of the water to wave his arm 
at me, just as I remembered my duty and 
began to pay out the rope. 

He swam more easily than I had feared 
through the huddle of weed, with a clean 
side-stroke that I could not help admire. The 
woman in the boat had evidently lost her 
nerve, poor creature, and she had begun an 
awful clamour of hoarse, weak, sobbing shrieks 
that tore me to pieces. It seemed a long 
time that I stood watching Dick as he swam 
through the' swiftly darkening water, but it 
could not have been more than a few minutes. 

It was so dark that I could no longer see him 
when he reached the boat and clambered in, 
but two or three sharp jerks at the line, as the 
woman's shrieks turned to a tumult of hysterical 
sobs and frantic words, told me that he was 
safe. I heard his deep, quiet voice — it finally 
stilled her — and after a little the line tautened 
and began to vibrate slowly, rhythmically. 
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and I knew that Dick was *' hauling in" on 
his way back to me. 

I kept my hand on the line, it was a sort 
of contact with him, the while I was beset 
with a new terror — the fear lest the rope 
might break. It seemed a very slight thing 
by which to drag a boat and two people through 
that thick tangle of weed. And if it broke, 
now that darkness had fallen, it would mean 
a parting forever, and for him the added 
horror of death by starvation, the often-told 
horror of a lingering death at sea. Long as 
it had seemed while he swam away from me, 
the return was a longer agony. 

But the boat came alongside at last, and my 
heart gave a great painful leap as I heard it 
bump softly against the side of the ship. Dick 
hailed me in a hushed voice. The other voice 
was now silent. "Polly, can you hear me?" 

"Yes, dear, oh, yes!" 

"Then throw me down a doubled line and 
make it fast — I 'm afraid to trust this one." 

I obeyed him, and he clambered up. We 
kissed each other breathlessly, and he quickly 
hauled in the line from the boat, and twisted it 
around a stanchion. "She 's fainted," said he. 
" I fastened her with the doubled line, the one I 
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came up by. We '11 have to get her up that way, 
and then 1 11 go down again/' 

"Oh, why, Dick, why?'' 

"There 's a man asleep in the boat — a man 
I used to know. I think the poor old chap 's 
gone mad — I '11 have to help him. Watch 
out, now — I 'm going to bring her up; try, if 
you can, to keep her head clear of the rail." 

I knelt on the deck, reaching through the 
lashings of the rail, to help her as soon as I 
might, while Dick strained at the rope. I 
could only faintly see him in the starlight, but 
I could hear the panting of his breath, and an 
occasional exclamation of impatience as the 
rope cut into the skin of his palms. But I 
knew I should only make it harder if I spoke, 
so I groped down in silence for the fainting 
woman. It was the oddest sensation as my 
hand touched loosened hair, a soft, cold cheek. I 
guided her limp, heavy body very gently away 
from the ship, and then, as soon as her shoulders 
cleared the rail, caught and eased her down upon 
the deck. She was rather a tall woman, and at 
the last came down with more of a thump than 
we intended, for I was not prepared for her 
weight, and Dick was dead tired. 

But he helped me loosen the rope from her 
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shoulders, and then, with another look at its 
fastenings, went down to the boat again. 

"Now, old man, buck up!" I heard him say 
cheerfully, but in a voice flat with fatigue; 
"grab this, and we '11 have you up in no time/' 

"I will say good-bye to you at Christmas!" 
was the strange answer; the intonation was a 
measured sing-song, but the voice had a familiar 
ring which would have puzzled me had I not 
been so tired and anxious. 

However, the getting the speaker aboard was 
a task more tedious than complicated. He 
was, as I afterward found out, a biggish old 
gentleman, though sorely wasted, and with 
neither the strength nor the wit to help himself. 
Dick clambered up again, and we spent a 
frightful five minutes of pulling and straining, 
with much anxiety lest the rope should break; 
but it was over at last, and as our guest reached 
the rail, half clambering and half dragged over 
it, Dick drew a long, sobbing sigh of weariness 
and relief. 

The old man stasffi^ered away, and sat down 
inertly on our heaped rugs, his head in his hands. 
"I will say good-bye to you at Christmas," he 
muttered. The woman lay as we had left her. 
I went below for brandy, fresh water, and a 
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lantern, and returned to find Dick feebly trying 
to move her into an easier position. His teeth 
were chattering in the chill night wind which 
fluttered the wet clothing upon his tired limbs, 
and in the light from the lantern his face showed 
livid with cold. I begged him to go below and 
change, but he would not. 

As I bent over the unconscious woman I 
could not restrain a cry, for the lantern's flame 
flickered upon the face of Mrs. Gately. Awfully 
changed she was, her blond hair dragged and 
matted, her face drawn and lined, her lips 
parched and bleeding, her fair skin lined and 
blistered by the sun — I could see so much even 
by the flickering light, and my heart grew gentle 
toward her, my own lot so far seeming very good. 

I bathed her face, and poured a little brandy 
between her parted lips, and she soon opened 
her eyes, but the lids drooped weakly shut 
again. Having kept her wits so long, through 
unimaginable things, the shock of her rescue 
had been too great, and it was a long time before 
even a moan came from her dry lips. It was so 
long that Dick left his old man and came to 
help me. 

" What *s the matter ? Is she very bad ?" 

"I 'm afraid so.'* 
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He took her limp wrist and held it, then laid 
it gently down. 

" Not much pulse, but steady enough. Good 

Lord, it 's '* He did not speak the name, 

but our eyes met. 

" Yes, I knew her at once." 

Tired and cold and wretched as he was, 
Dick grinned. But that the enemy delivered 
into our hands was so helpless, I think that he 
would have winked. 

"I will say good-bye to you at Christmas!'* 
It was the old man's voice, now high and quav- 
ering and toneless. He was standing over us, 
tall and flabby, and as I turned the lantern up- 
ward it lit his white face, shrunken and bagged 
with loss of his wonted fat, covered with a 
straggling, two-week-old beard, his eyes wide and 
expressionless. 

"He's the worst of the two," murmured 
Dick, "as dotty as they can get. I '11 tell you all 
about him — look, she 's coming round !" 

Again her eyes opened, and this time they 
lightened slowly, and her lips moved. 

" You 're all right — safe — don't worry," 
said Dick. "Drink a little more of this, and 
then you shall have something to eat." 

Her eyes wandered from one to the other of us. 
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Dick raised her head, but I purposely shielded 
the lantern so that our faces were left in darkness. 

"I will say good-bye to you at Christmas!" 
repeated the old man. 

"Is he there still?'' her dry lips tried to say. 

" There — we '11 take care of you," I reassured 
her. Her weak hands moved, and I took them 
in my own. 

"Thank you," she managed to whisper, 
'' What has happened ?" 

"I '11 tell you presently. Can you sit up 
now ?" 

She was soon able to be helped down to the 
cabin, which was but dimly lighted, as I had 
to be economical with the candles, but dry and 
warm. The old man followed like a dog, and 
flinging himself on a couch, lay still, broad 
awake, his wide eyes fixed on us without a 
trace of curiosity or interest. 

As I brought food for them, Mrs. Gately 
seized my wrist and drew me close, searching 
my face. As the light of recognition dawned 
in her eyes, her colour rose. " This is — The 
Ship!" said she in a low voice, and let me go. 
I had never admired her so much. 

At the sight of food the old man leaped from 
the couch and fell upon it. Dick, however^ 
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broke off a hunch of bread for him and filled 
a glass with tinned milk. He set out a like 
share for Mrs. Gately, and took away the rest, 
stumbling as he walked, out of sheer fatigue. 

Mrs. Gately however, did not eat her share. 
After a few mouthfuls she leaned back against 
the cushions, and a tear or two rose and fell. 
*^I 'm not hungry," said she, helplessly. "I 'm 
just — not tired, exactly — but to be back on 
this ship " Her voice broke, but I under- 
stood the relief, as well as the horror, it was to 
her. 

"You would better go to bed," I suggested, 
and she rose at once. 

But where am I to go ? My own stateroom ?" 
Oh, dear, no — that *s partly under water. 
This way, I '11 show you." I led her away. 
Looking back into the saloon, I saw the old 
man steal, with the sprightliness of a monkey, 
the fragments she had left on her plate. "Will 
it be safe to leave him there ?" I asked. 

" I daresay ; he has been just like that for two 
days now, and not at all troublesome." 

I flung open the door of a stateroom, but she 
shuddered as she saw the disorder of the unmade 
bed, and I did not wonder, for I had myself 
shirked the tidying of those abandoned rooms 
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out of sheer fear of an indefinite something — 
I would almost rather have torn away the gar- 
ments of the dead. 

"I 'm sorry," said I. "The only rooms that 
were not occupied were those on the lower 
decks, and they are all, if not actually floating, 
so damp that you would find it impossible to 
stay there." I generously forebore to tell her 
that the lower ship was also overrun by rats, 
driven from their haunts in the hold, and that 
their vanguard, starving and ferocious, was 
beginning to forage in the saloon itself. "You 
can have my room if you would prefer it." 

"Oh, no," she protested, "I daresay I can 
manage very well here — this will do as well 
as any." 

We exchanged a formal good-night, and I 
left her. 

Tired as I was, I went back to make sure that 
our queer little domestic affairs were settled 
as they should be for the night. I looked in 
the saloon, and saw our elderly guest sound 
asleep upon a divan. His face was less vacant 
as he slept, and there was something in his 
look which was hardly familiar, but not strange, 
to me. But I was too sleepy to ponder over it. 
On my way to my stateroom, I stumbled over 
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something big lying along the wall. It was 
Dick, who, utterly worn out, had tumbled down 
and lay huddled anyhow in his wet clothes, 
sunk in the heavy stupor of the deepest physical 
fatigue. I made one or two attempts to rouse 
him, but in vain, and so I contented myself 
by covering him with blankets and left him. 

Toward morning I was wakened out of a 
deep sleep by the sound of his steps, as he 
passed on the way to his stateroom. Much 
relieved, for I had not liked the idea of his 
lying there in the open while even so apparently 
harmless a madman lay near, I slept again, 
and woke late. 



T HAD become so used to the monotony of my 
life on the lonely ship, that the rescue had 
excited me more thoroughly than I knew, 
and I was wakened abruptly on the next morn- 
ing by a sense that something very important 
had happened, though I was still so heavy with 
sleep that I could not remember what it was. 
But I got out of my berth at once to meet it, and 
as it came back to me I tried hard not to be sorry. 
Yet I was sorry. Desperate as our case was,, 
I had found in it — as I hoped Dick had found — 
an unbelievable happiness in our solitude. 
We loved, and underneath our love flowed a 
mighty current of hope, colouring the love itself. 
The appearance of this woman and the poor old 
lunatic were an evil omen; they could not help 
us, and the ugliness — the ugliness of her soul 
and of his poor distorted mind — stained and 
marred the peace of our abandonment, partly, 
it is true, because it showed the flimsiness of 
its web. But surely we were wretched enough 
to be left to what little peace we could make 
for ourselves. 

181 
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So I reasoned, as confident and as mistaken 
as reasoners usually are. 

To my delight I found Dick in the galley, 
trying to make the coffee. "Oh, how perfectly 
dear of you!'* I exclaimed. 

He flushed. **Why, you see — I wanted — 
you had a hard day yesterday, dearie — and — 
and we want to make the most of things, 
don't we ?" 

He had come upon just the one thing I 
wanted him to feel, and I adored him. But 
he was right — the bloom was off our romance 
already; we now had to remember others, to 
be careful what we said — so we spoke no 
more of ourselves, and felt more hopeful and 
less happy than we had felt for days. 

"I suppose,'' said I, when we had finished 
breakfast, which for the sake of cosiness we 
ate and drank standing in the galley, "we must 
see after that poor old lunatic. As for Mrs. 
Gately, she must look after herself — the ship 
is as much hers as it is ours." 

" We Ve had more of our passage-money out 
of it!" laughed Dick. "Listen — don't you 
hear someone ?" 

Someone was walking — or, rather, trotting — 
overhead, with a strange, quick, padding tread. 
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"It's Fenneck — I'll take his breakfast to 
him/' said Dick. He filled a plate with bread 
and cold meat, and poured a cup of coffee. 

''The Mr. Fenneck?" I asked. 

" Yes — is n't it horrible, poor old chap ? 
It will be very good of you, dear, if you '11 come 
with me and bring the coffee-pot, and that tin 
of milk — he 's sure to want a lot, and he 
seemed harmless enough last night." 

As we reached the head of the stair to the 
deck we saw Fenneck running, with that strange, 
padding trot, round the corner of the deck- 
cabins. After his hearty supper and a sleep, the 
energy stored in him by a fortnight's confinement 
in a small boat seemed to have broken loose, 
and he was rioting in it like an animal. " Shall 
we go after him?" I queried, puzzled at the 
strangeness of him. 

" I think he '11 come round to us again," 
replied Dick; and presently Fenneck reappeared 
from the other end of the deck. 

"Hi, there — Fenneck!" called Dick. He 
stopped, arrested by the sound rather than by 
the name that was once his, and looked about 
him, flinging his head from side to side; then 
his blank face wrinkled into a smile. 

"I will say good-bye to you at Christmas!" 
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he chanted; he snatched two handfuls of food 
from the plate in Dick's hand, and, flinging 
himself full length, supported by his elbows, 
ate from the bare deck. It was an inexpress- 
ibly awful thing to see his bald, sunburned head, 
with its straggling gray locks, bobbing up and 
down as he grunted down his food. 

We sat down on the doorsill to wait for him 
to finish. There was a horribly funny sugges- 
tion about our attitude; it reminded me of wait- 
ing for some harmless domestic animal to 
empty his trough. 

"He was my father's friend; he knew me 
when I was a lad,'' said Dick. Fenneck 
raised his head and looked about him eagerly; 
I shrank back. " He 's only thirsty, poor old 
boy," explained Dick, holding out the coflfee- 
cup. Fenneck seized it in both hands, drained 
it, and letting it fall and crash, empty, on the 
crumbs of his repast, snatched more food. 
The sight made me sick, pitiful as it was, and 
I turned my head away. 

" You go below, dear — I should n't have 
let you see this," commanded Dick. 

"No," I answered; "we'll have to see it 

through " Before I had finished, I was 

struck into silence by the appearance of Mrs. 
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Gately at the foot of the stair. She was evi- 
dently somewhat discomposed by the meeting, 
but she hesitated only for a moment, and then 
came quickly up the stair. I touched Dick's 
arm, and he rose to let her pass. She responded 
to our greetings with a dry "good morning." 
and going to the rail, kicking aside a chicken 
wing of Fenneck's as she passed, stood with 
her back to us, gazing out over the waste of 
dark water and weed. She had arranged her 
hair quite smartly, and was neatly dressed in 
garments that did not quite fit her; yet, as she 
stood there alone against the background of 
the sea and the bright morning sky, she looked, 
the lonely, helpless waster of a land-creature, 
the very emblem of forlorn loneliness. 

" Have you had 9,ny breakfast, Mrs. Gately ?" 
I asked. 

"Yes, I helped myself," she answered 
brusquely. She evidently realized that, as Dick 
had said, it was as much her ship as it was ours, 
but I must have shown a quite unreasonable 
annoyance, for Dick laughed aloud at me, and 
I shook a warning finger at him, lest Mrs. 
Gately should overhear and be hurt. But if 
she did hear, she gave no sign. 

Fenneck, comfortably gorged, scrambled to 
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his feet and trotted away to crouch in a warm, 
sheltered spot, where he presently fell into a 
doze. I took the plate and coflFee-pot below, 
and went to tidy my stateroom. I had just 
finished when Dick knocked. 

" Can I come in for a minute, Polly ? I want 
just a word. Do you know — that boat 's 
gone!" He came in and sat down on the divan. 
"Will you mind closing the door? — Isn't 
it a shame ? I suppose I fastened it carelessly 
last night; I was in such a hurry to get that 
precious pair on deck." 

" We could n't have used the boat, dear. 
We have no oars." 

*' I know — but I daresay I could have 
chopped out something or other — but I could 
never have built a boat. And it meant — it 
might have meant — an escape from this damned 
tub!" He brooded a moment, then looked up 
quickly. "But that wasn't what I came to 
say. Did n't you tell me that Mrs. Gately had 
a note of yours ?" 

"Yes — at least, I gave her one." 

" That 's it — well, I believe — at least, I 
should n't be surprised if she has n't got it now!" 

"Why do you think so?" 

" I meant to ask you to forgive me for sneak- 
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ing oflf as I did last night — honestly, I did n't 
mean to. But, Polly, love, I was so dead tired 
that I did n't know what I was doing " 

"I know, dear." 

"And so I just slumped down before I knew 
it, and was dead asleep. But I did n't sleep 
there all night. I told you I had waked up and 
gone to my cabin?" 

"Yes — I heard you." 

" Well, she woke me ! — I felt someone stumble 
over me — I 'd had most of my sleep out, and 
it woke me — and it was she, with a candle. 
She stood looking down at me, and I blinked 
at her, I daresay, and then I had sense enough 
to roll over and make believe to go to sleep again. 
I even did a neat little snore! She evidently 
took it for the real thing, for she went away, 
down the passage. She was gone at least half an 
hour. I 'm sure she went below to the main deck, 
for when she passed me on her way back her 
skirts were soaking wet — she dragged them 
along over my hand as she went, so I know. 
Depend upon it, she 'd been to her old stateroom 
to get something she 'd left in the panic of leav- 
ing the ship — and she did n't find it." 

"That 's why she is so sulky!" 

Dick pondered. "No — that isn't all the 
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reason. Whether she 's got the note or not, 
she can't be quite comfortable with you after 
fleecing you as she did/' 

"What does it matter, now!" I said gloomily. 

Dick's face turned white. "Don't say that!" 
he jerked out. "If you take that turn, I 'II 
go to pieces ; coming on that pair as we 've 
done has brought home the reality of things 
in the very way I dreaded. For God's sake, 
Polly, dear, keep me going — keep me going! Say 
you know we 're going to get out of it." 

"Why, of course we are, Dickie! And so 
I 'm going to be awfully nice to her!" 

"Not too nice! I hate to see you with her — 
a woman like that, and my Polly!" 

"Then I '11 be nasty to her!" 

He laughed. "Oh, but remember she's 
capable of poisoning us outright!" 

Mrs. Gately, however, took matters into her 
own hands from the start. She avoided us 
in the most determined manner; ignoring all 
my overtures for her comfort, she prowled about 
the ship by herself, appropriating what she 
needed from the empty staterooms, snatching 
her meals when we were on deck, and sitting 
apart, in moody silence, when we chanced to 
be under the sky together. 
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This lasted for forty-eight hours. Mean- 
while her appearance noticeably improved — 
her hair grew more lustrous ; her parched skin 
regained its colour and smoothness. She was 
smartly dressed, and sparkled with trinkets. 
And old Fenneck, fed like a penned animal, 
trotted about or dozed, his only sign of humanity 
the chanted greeting : 

"I will say good-bye to you at Christmas!" 

^^Does rCt it get on your nerves ?" asked Mrs. 
Gately at last. I was sewing on deck, and she 
seated herself near me. It was the first speech 
she had made of her own accord. 

"I 'm awfully sorry for him." 

**Oh, well — so am I. But imagine being 
shut up, or rather — yes, shut up^ in a 
boat with the creature " 

"What caused it?" 

She gave nie a strange, sidelong glance, as 
her face grew ashen under the pink spots. 
"Oh, hunger, I suppose " 

"But he was not, apparently, much worn!" 

She gave a dry, crackling laugh, her eyes 
sinking in her head. "There were six of them 
— the devils!" 

She was not so strong as I had supposed, 
poor thing! It was only a little wall she had 
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tried to build to shut off the horrors of the days 
in that open shell. I was, I confess, driven by 
a horrid curiosity. "What became of them? 
Were they taken off ?" 

She caught at my last words. "Taken off? 
And we left ? No — they — they — Oh, my God !" 
She was melting now, and moving, seated, along 
the hatchway, she crouched near me, her hands 
locked. "They could n't even stand together — 
it was one at a time — one at a time — and all 
such nonsense — letters in bottles — our last 
blanket for a signal — serving out the water — 
and then — about the littlest, littlest things — 
and it always ended the same way — a slit 
throat and the 'sea ! And then there were the 
three of us at last. I never knew the other 
man's name, but he 'd heard things of me 
somewhere, and he told Fenneck. I heard 
them snarling at the other end 6i the boat. I 
made believe I was asleep — I was afraid. 
And then they were at each other, and the other 
man went over, giving Fenneck a crack with 
an oar as he went. It was our last oar. 
Fenneck crawled down in the bottom of the 
boat and went to sleep, I thought, but when I 
tried to wake him, he said — what he says now. 
That was in the morning — not very early — 
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of the day before you found us." Her voice died 
away, and, on the opening of her heart, her 
face regained its colour. "It did get on my 
nerves," she repeated; "it got awfully on my 
nerves when he would n't say anything else." 
I could not speak, and she went on drily: 
"And that ^s James Fenneck — the James 
Fenneck!" She cast a glance of malevolent 
scorn at him, where he lolled, playing with 
a few bits of wreckage, near our feet. "And 
the name of It 's on a dozen boards of 
directors !" 

There was the ring of a broken ambition in 
her voice; she had evidently built much on the 
dulled, bemused creature who gurgled and 
grinned and slobbered on the deck. 

Dick came up from below, and seeing us, 
frowned. The frown was, I think, less for 
me than for poor old Fenneck, to whom he 
flung .a sharp word of command. The old 
creature scrambled up, and followed him 
like a dog. Dick lured him out of sight; We 
could hear him, speaking kindly, as to a trouble- 
some, well-meaning dog, on the forward part 
of the deck. 

Mrs. Gately stiffened at the sight of him, 
becoming her former sulky self, with a bitter 
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difference. "It's evident," she sneered, "that 
you Ve not wasted your time, Miss Harding!** 

"What do you mean?" Crude as the words 
were, they were all I could trust myself to 
frame. 

"What luck some women have!" mused 
Mrs. Gately. 

"What do you mean ?" I said again. 

"Surely you\ know! All his mother's 
money tied up, besides his share of old Dar- 
ragh's — and his little brother 's looked out 
for him nicely — and of course, the life 
interest in the business! But I beg pardon 
for speaking of it — you must know it as 
well as I " 

Now, after teaching the sixth grade in School 
Number 18, Carsonville, Illinois, for six years, 
I had, in the course of being a little goddess and 
Fate to forty innocent young souls, quite lost 
sight of my own humanity. So, when I found 
myself growing cold, exalted, icily intoxicated 
with the rage for justice, I did not know that 
I was losing my temper. Between my clenched 
teeth I said: "Be quiet — go!" as if Flossie 
Gately were a naughty sixth-grade person. 
And, quite as if she were, very white around the 
mouth and red around the eyes, she scrambled 
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up and fled, pausing only a little way off to say, 
with a snapping bitterness: 

"But be careful, lovey, that he doesn't 
drink it all up yetr' 

I was not ready to confide in Dick. I was 
hot with rage — only I called it indignation — 
and was a little bit surprised that fire from 
heaven did not descend and smite Mrs. Gately 
and wither her to ashes. I knew just how she 
would wither — with a shriek, as her smart 
clothes flickered into flame, her fierce smile 
curling, her eyes sneering wickedly to the 
last. I paced the deck feverishly, my blood 
on fire, while she watched me furtively, with 
a feigned and frightened indifference, from 
the doorway of the stair. 

Dick came anxiously to me. "Polly, pet, 
what 's up?" 

I waved him away. "Don't speak to me! 
I can't talk to you." 

But he followed me. "She's said some- 
thing to hurt you! Tell me what it is, and 
I '11 wring her neck!" 

"I can't tell you!" 

"Oh, rot! Of course you'll tell me!" 

And after a while, and in my own fashion, 
I did tell him. He gave way to unreserved 
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mirth. '*Oh, Polly! I never thought you 
were such a little fool! You don't understand 
that sort of woman, dearie — she had to quarrel 
with you!" 

"But, Dick " And then I told him just 

those words of hers which else, to my ever- 
lasting shame, I should have kept secret. With 
the sweetest patience he only knitted his brows 
at me, then smiled. 

"Poor little Polly! It's had an awful lot 
to bear!" 

"Oh, but — Dick — just before her — can't 
you try ?" 

"Hush, Polly! I was trying " 

And then I knew what I had done. But 
with a woman's brutality, I blundered on. 
"But a little self-control, Dick. Just while 
we 're with her " 

He tried to pass it off with a kiss, but I put 
him away. "Don't you see — a woman like 
that to look down on you — when I had such 
an ideal of you!" 

The thing was done, though I did not know 
it at the time. Dick let me go — not suddenly 
nor coldly, but he let me go. He said only: 
"You don't know yet what it means to trust 
me, my dear." 
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He went back to Fenneek, to whom he was 
teaching the intricacies of "Polly — good''; 
*'Mrs. Gately — good''; "Darragh — good"! 

To all of which Fenneek answered: "I will 
say good-bye to you at Christmas." 

Though the weather continued calm and 
sunny, with an ominous quiet in the radiant 
air, all peace seemed to me to have fled the 
ship. I was angry with myself, even a little 
angry with Dick for his patience; I was irri- 
tated by the mere sight of poor old Fenneek, 
and Mrs. Gately, with her causeless malevo- 
lence, filled me with a new and desolate fear. 
She was to me merely a wild animal with 
whose habits and methods of attack I was not 
familiar, and I felt the need of a constant 
watchfulness. I could not bear now to speak 
of her to Dick, and to enclose all my anxiety 
within my own mind was an additional trial. 

For two days more we rolled uneventfully 
upon the rank tangle of weed, which some- 
times lay upon the surface of the sea, some- 
times broke and sank in ravines of olive green, 
dull brown, and mustard yellow far down 
below our hull. The sombreness of those 
dark stretches of weed on every side was well- 
nigh unbearable when one recalled the dazzling 
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limpid aquamarine, or even the smooth 
foam-shot gray, of the open sea. 

We had by now swung quite round, and 
were headed almost straight south. We had 
long since given up trying to calculate time or 
distance, as we lay rolling and washing gently 
in that dark cradle, with no sign, save for the 
passage of day or night, to mark our course, 
but I do not think that we could have drifted 
half a dozen miles a day. We had passed — 
at least Dick and I had passed — into a strange, 
dreamy state, in which, save when pricked 
to fuller consciousness by the annoyance of 
Fenneck or Mrs. Gately, we were unable 
to look forward to any other life. We could 
not make ourselves believe that wt were ever 
going to be rescued; it seemed a natural and 
normal thing to live out years on our floating 
prison; to eat of things in tins and drink of 
things in siphons; to give our days to a multi- 
tude of httle tasks and duties, invented for 
the most part, out of our pitiful need of employ- 
ment; to give our nights to a slumber hardly 
more dreamful than our days. Occasionally 
there came to the surface of our thoughts a 
dim vision of a dreadful day of need or some 
other crisis — but it sank again as swiftly as 
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a great, bemused, sea-tortoise, who had followed 
us and lost his way in the sea-forest, and, 
pushing his way up through the tangle, gazed 
blinking at me for a few seconds, and then, 
ducking swiftly under a great wreath of weed, 
vanished and was seen xio more. 

Late one afternoon, as Dick and I stood side 
by side watching the setting sun, his clasp 
tightened on my hand. "Look there" — and I 
saw, far down on the golden southwest horizon, 
two tiny upright lines. "They 're masts!" said 
he in a hoarse whisper. "It 's another ship!" 

All at once the apathy fell off me, and my 
blood began to leap through my veins. "But 
how can it help us?" 

"She may have a boat left." 

Our eyes met, and I knew that he had felt 
the misery of the ship even as I had felt it — 
and in the same look that passed between us 
we said something to each other that neither 
of us would have cared to put into words. 
Yet the thing had been said, 

"But how can we get at her ?" I asked aloud. 

He shook his head in silence, and I knew 
that he inwardly cursed the gathering gloom. 

There was nothing to be done but to wait 
for the next day, and to hope, in the very 
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teeth of our misery, for a still night which 
would drift us nearer our new neighbour. 

At dawn we were on deck with the first 
glimmer, straining our eyes once more toward 
the southwest. For some time we could make 
out nothing, but as the first golden rays stole 
along the sea we could make her out, a little 
more to the north than we had thought her 
— which proved that we were not lying still 
in the trough — and near^ not more than five 
hundred yards away. 

She was a smaller ship than we had expected 
to see her. As she rested, well out of the water 
and riding straight in a fashion which shamed 
our crazy shelter, she showed herself a comely 
old-fashioned two-master, weather-stained but 
apparently sound; ragged sails dropping in 
shreds, her name still painted beside her ornate 
figure-head, though even with the glasses the 
letters could not be made out. Why so well-kept 
a ship should have drifted into that charnel 
was a mystery. 

And her boats, two on a side, still swung in 
their davits. Dick put the glass down and 
drew a long breath. "Now, dear, you Ve 
got to be a real, real heroine.*' 

"What am I to do?'* 
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"First listen to me: I *m going to try 
to swim to her. It 's our only chance — and I 'm 
going to do it at once; if I wait till after break- 
fast we may drift too far." 

"But it's nearly half a mile!'' 

" Can't help it — I used to be good for 
that." 

"And you'll leave me alone — with those 
two " 

"I must. Come, be a good girl and do 
what I ask you. Go below and bring me up 
a pint of brandy — in a flask, with a good 
tight top — and some sort of food — something 
tinned — for I don't know what I may find, 
and I may have to stay for some time. Hurry, 
now." 

I did as he wished, and in ten minutes was 
back with a small tin of biscuits, another of 
ham, and a pint of brandy, all made into as 
tight a package, by the aid of a pillow-slip 
and twine, as I could manage. Dick, attired 
in his underclothing and a lifebelt, was striding 
up and down the deck, shivering like a gray- 
hound in the cool morning breeze. 

"Have you got them? Thank you, that's 
bully! Now help me fasten them to this cork 
jacket, to the front, not the back, remember — 
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they 're heavy — that 's it ! And now — dear 
— dearest " 

Neither of us would say good-bye. **We Ve 
not drifted further away!'' I sobbed, clinging 
to him. **Do wait a little, pleasey Dick!" 

He shook his head and put me gently aside. 
"I dare n't take any chances. Let me go now." 

He climbed over the side, and crawled down 
backward, into the sea, slipping under with 
a dull splash which frightened the heart of me 
almost into silence. But he came up again 
in a moment, smiling back, the water rippling 
against his mouth, and swam slowly away 
toward the ship. 

I watched him till even the glass could 
show me nothing more. When I could no 
longer see his dark head rising and falling with 
the slow swell of the olive-green surge, I sank 
down on the deck, sobbing fiercely in a passion 
of fear and loneliness. 

The sense that I was not alone stopped my 
tears as abruptly as they had begun. I sat 
up, angry, to meet, as I had expected, Mrs. 
Gately's cold eyes. She had come up from 
below without a sound, and stood leaning 
against the cabin wall, watching me with a 
look of bitter mirth. 
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"What a little fool you are!" said she. "And 
what a fool ^ is ! If you 'd ever been in an 
open boat you 'd be glad enough to be back 
even on this old tub." Her smile gave way 
to a less evil frown. But I knew that she had 
been spying upon us, and I felt that I hated 
her. In an open boat we would at least be 
free of her! 

I rose, dried my eyes, and without a word 
to her, turned my back, and gazed out over the 
dark water toward the ship. I meant my 
silence for a declaration of war, and she knew 
it, but for some purpose of her own she was 
resolved to ignore it. 

"Wouldn't you better come down and have 
some breakfast?" she said pleasantly — more 
pleasantly than she had spoken since we had 
dragged her, fainting, upon the ship. I did 
not answer, and presently I heard the tap of 
her heels on the deck as she left me — she 
could walk audibly enough when she chose. 

After a time which seemed hours, but which 
was probably not more than half an hour, 
I heard above the soft ripple of the sea against 
the ship a shout so remote that it sounded 
hardly louder than a sigh. Straining my eyes 
toward the ship, I saw a flag, the Stars and 
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Stripes^ creep slowly, jerkily, to the top of 
a mast. 

I was mad with joy; I laughed, shouted, 
sang. In a frenzy of response, I ran and 
tugged at the cords securing our own signals, 
and our hardly borne emblem of distress slid 
swiftly down to the deck. 

I went below and set about making ready 
for Dick's return. I laid out dry clothing in 
his cabin, and made a fire in the galley range, 
and prepared some hot food for us both. 
Poor Fenneck, whom I had quite forgot, was 
lured by the tempting of the unwonted odour, 
and trotted in. I had no end of trouble to 
keep him from snatching his breakfast from 
the fire, till, to keep him. quiet, I shamelessly 
overfed him with anything obtainable, and 
thrust him, munching and content, out of the 
galley. 

Mrs. Gately, lounging in the doorway, 
lifted her carefully pencilled brows in amuse- 
ment. "You perhaps begin to understand, 
my dear, what I went through with the creature 
for twenty-four hours! But I counted on 
your having more patience!" 

My nerves were swiftly getting on edge with 
the pair of them; but I told myself to wait 
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When things were ship-shape, and in a state 
to be left to themselves, I went up again to 
watch for Dick. But it was past noon, and I 
was worn out with anxiety, and nearly blinded 
by staring through the glass upon the dancing 
water where the sun played in a path of daz- 
zling silver — when I saw a tiny streak of white 
in the trough of a slow wave, which rose and 
hid it even as I looked. But the wave fell 
again, and I made out a boat — and Dick. 

As he came nearer, he hailed me hoarsely. 
He was evidently very tired and was paddling, 
canoe-fashion, with a single oar; as I answered 
him he waved the oar at me. 

At last he was near enough to ask for a rope, 
and I told him to try to bring the boat to port, 
where I had already made one fast, and where 
the boat was less likely, in case of rougher 
weather, to be jammed upon the ship's side. 
But he shook his head. " No, this side — 
quick — I '11 tell you why later.'' 

I obeyed him, and he made the line fast to 
the boat — a dory that had once been painted 
white and whose name, Sophronia JB., was 
still faintly traced upon the prow — and 
crawled slowly and painfully up the ship's 
side. As he half Jeaped, half fell, over the 
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taffrail, I held out my arms, and he stumbled 
to me and clung, trembling with fatigue. 

"I *m dead beat, girlie! Have you got any- 
thing to eat ? I did n't take time for a mouth- 
ful — and I 'm beastly cold." He was pale 
with exhaustion and the chill of his wet clothing ; 
his eyes were black-rimmed and his teeth 
chattered. But before he would go below 
he insisted on making sure again that the boat 
was fast. "We won't lose another boat, will 
we, darling?'' said he. My poor Dick! 

I ordered him to go to bed, and when I 
came to his stateroom with a comfortable 
tray laden with our breakfast (for I myself 
would not eat till his return), he was already 
dozing from sheer fatigue. But I roused him, 
propped him with pillows, and made him eat. 
After a few ravenous mouthfuls he became 
talkative. 

"Queerest thing you ever knew! She 's the 
Sophronia B., bound from Boston to Liver- 
pool with a cargo of raw cotton and hides. 
Fancy, the poor dear sailed on the Fourth of 
June, eighteen-seventy-two ! Oh, if we could 
only work this old tub and tow her into 
port — or work herself, for that matter ! Think 
of it, a beauty of a little three-hundred-ton ship 
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in almost as good condition as the day she 
mailed!" 

"But, if she was in good condition, why did 
they leave her?'' 

His face paled, contracted. " They did n't 
leave her — they're all aboard, poor wretches 
— that is, those they could n't get overboard." 

It was another of the obscure and voiceless 
tragedies of the sea. The Sophronia JB., eight 
days out from Boston, met with head winds 
and was blown out of her course. Cholera 
had been lurking in the port and had stolen 
on board; out of her crew of twelve men, but 
three had survived the first outbreak. These, 
so ran the pitifully bare chronicle of the log, 
had buried the rest, congratulated themselves, 
and had bravely hoped, few as they were, to 
work the ship back to her course, when the 
captain was stricken. The first officer noted 
the death of the captain and the second mate, 
and added: "I am afraid of what may happen 
to O'Brien and myself if one of us gets sick. 
We are afraid to touch the captain's body or 
Mr. Mercer's to bury them, but will try to do 
so this afternoon. I do not feel well . . ." 

"There were four dead, three in the cabins, 
one on deck," said Dick; "only the bones of 
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them, poor fellows — there was nothing horrible. 
But the deck! My word, Polly! but the deck 
was a queer thing to see — like green velvet, 
a soft moss all over, a regular lawn, but slippery 
as wet glass and slimy — a sort of seaweed, 
I suppose, grown in the wash and rain of all 
these years. The man on deck looked a funny 
thing, an elegant set of bones embroidered in — 
what 's that fluffy business, you know, in the 
poem about the caterpillar ? — oh, yes, chenille !" 

I shuddered. "Why didn't you bring the 
log?" 

" I was afraid. One does n't know how 
long a scourge like that may last. But, if you . 
like, we ni go back and get it in the mornmg." 

"No, thank you!" 

" I read the log from the beginning of the voy- 
age, though. It made me feel as if I were 
twelve years old again, curled up on the window- 
seat in my room with a pocketful of swiped 
cookies and a Nick Carter — only now it 
goes through me more.'* The tears came into 
his eyes and his hand closed on mine. "The 
captain's name was Nathaniel M. Parsons; 
he had a faded photograph of his wife, in a 
crinoline and holding a fat little Nathaniel M., 
pinned up over his berth. Poor girl! she's 
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been looking down on his yellow old bones 
for more than thirty years." He drew me 
down and kissed me. " Oh, but it 's good to 
be home!'' 

"You 're not home yet, Dickie." 
"Yes, I am — you We home^ Polly, dear!" 
"They must have shipped a lot of water 
somehow," he went on. "Everything was 
blotched and faded and damp, with a lonely, 
awful smell of mould — the whole place seemed 
fairly oozing. There was a guitar in the first 
mate's cabin, and the wood had swollen and 
bulged and split; the string it had hung by 
had rotted, and it had fallen on what was left 
of him. It did n't seem decent to stay staring 
about down there, so I went on deck and got 
the boat down. I could n't eat in that plague- 
tainted coflSn, so what with the swim and being 
hungry, and the slippery deck and the sick 
feeling I had at the general lonely horror of 
it, it took me all of two hours. But I made 
good time back, did n't I ? And to-morrow, 
dearie, we '11 make the sail, and then we '11 

say good-bye to the old tub and — and " 

He looked up at me, shyly, queerly, like a 
naughty little boy with a big piece of mischief, 
in his head. 
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Womanlike, I put it into words, "Well, 
she 'd do it — like winking ! But let *s not 
think about it/' 

A look of relief came into his face. "No, 
let 's not/' 

That evening we sat late on the deck, watch- 
ing our boat in the faint starlight as lovingly 
as if she were a singularly exquisite and precious 
thing — as indeed she was. We drew the 
line holding her as short as possible, lest it 
become fouled by the weed, dragged, and 
broken. " The reason I would n't let you 
fasten her on the port side," Dick explained, 
"was the fear that she might be washed under, 
and the rope worn through — things cling so 
close in the water. Here she '11 only bump 
a little — and she '11 stand it, the mossy little 
darling! Besides, we can load her better. 
Dearie, we 're actually off I And now, let us 
turn our thoughts to serious things. Have 
you forgotten that you're engaged to me?" 

"I certainly have not." 

"Well, then, I have the honour to announce 
my approaching marriage to you on the first 
bit of dry ground we bump into — and just 
as soon as the law allows!" 

"Indeed! Then you shall be married quite 
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by yourself ! / 've got, first, to have some 
clothes! Nearly every decent thing I have is 
soaking in the hold of this blessed old tub!'* 

Dick laughed, but grew quickly serious. " By 
Jove! / had some nice things, too! There 
was a motor-coat that I planned myself — 
you never saw anything like the collar for wet 
days — and a lot of riding things, and — oh, 
well, we Ve got the boat, think of that, 
darling. We've got our dear, blessed little 
Sophronia J?., junior! And when I Ve per- 
formed on her with a cake of sapolio — 
the peerless beauty '' 

But I was not listening. "That three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds would be awfully useful," 
I gloomily interrupted him. 

"Has she said anything about it?'* 

"Not a word." 

"Then, depend on it, she hasn't got it." 

Next morning Dick set to work on the 
Sophronia B. so early that by breakfast time 
the old dory was spotless and dry. She swung 
on her cable with a splendidly rejuvenated 
air, as of an unappreciated beauty who had 
come into her own at last. In spite of her 
blistered sides she was really a pretty, trim 
little thing that had once been white painted. 
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and was not more than fourteen or fifteen 
feet long. 

But I did not look her over till later because, 
when I went to call Dick to breakfast, I found 
Mrs. Gately, in an apparently amiable mood, 
looking down at him as he scrubbed and 
whistled. 

" That 's an awfully little boat for four of 
us, isn't it. Miss Harding?" she remarked. 

"Rather — but as it happens to be all we 
have, we will have to put up with it. We 
can't take any luggage." 

"Oh, that goes without saying — only our 
jewels." 

Jewels! The word put an ugly idea into 
my head. "Have you many jewels?" 

"I? Why you know I'm not rich — I've 
only a few little souvenirs." 

" You must show them to me sometime; I love 
jewelry." A sullen flash lit her eyes and died 
down, but she made no answer. But all that 
day she was very pleasant and quite talkative. 

After breakfast, Dick scrambled into the 
rigging and, after ordering us below for fear 
of an accident, proceeded to annex the most 
annexable of our great sails. He clambered 
about in the hot sun, cutting, cling] ng» wrench- 
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ing, for half an hour, before a huge mass 
of canvas fell with a mighty rustling thud upon 
the deck. He gave a shout of triumph and I 
rushed on deck. He slid down the mast and 
hugged me. "Observe the real sailor-man, 
my Polly.'' 

"Poor Dickie, you look so hot!'' 
" I 'm glad it 's hot — it means fair weather, 
and at most a southwest breeze. Oh, if we 
could only start to-morrow!" 
"Can't we?" 

He waved his hand toward the tumbled 
heap of canvas. "Look at that! But we've 
got to begin; can you sew?" 
"I can make my own blouses." 
He laughed. " Well, we '11 see how you fit 
little Sophronia B.l And you can show me. 
If we both work we may get it done this after- 
noon. Get your thimble and things." 

" But, Dick — I 've nothing to sew canvas 
with!" 

"Why, have n't you got a needle and thread ?" 
I explained to him the diflFerence between 
batiste and sailcloth, and the implements 
employed thereupon. His face fell; he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and whistled softly, 
his eyes drawn into an anxious pucker. 
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" We could use twine — if we Ve got any — 
and we could punch holes with a knife. Yes, 
that 's what we '11 do. Let 's get to work." 

Then began a painful job of sailmaking 
after primitive methods. We stretched out part 
of the big sail, and tried to spread upon it the 
forty-year-old canvas of the dory of the 
Sophronia S., but the deck was too narrow, 
blocked by the cabins, so we had to lug the 
whole heavy mass forward and try again. 
We cut out the sail with the largest scissors 
we could find, and used a carving-knife to go 
through seams. With twine we sewed after 
the fashion of the cave-man before bone needles 
were invented, until I thought of my ribbon- 
needle, which worked beautifully — till it broke. 
We blistered our palms and broke our nails 
and burned the backs of our necks in the warm 
summer sun, and, worst of all, the task grew 
as we worked, so that we foresaw that we 
should perhaps have to spend another day at 
it — and meanwhile there was a fine, freshening 
breeze from the southwest which we hated to 
miss. * Altogether, it would have been a heart- 
rending job if we had not been able, when 
things were at their tiresomest, to snatch a 
glance down the starboard side at our dear. 
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clean, expectant Sophronia 5., hovering there 
so lightly on the water, as if eager to carry us 
away to the northwest, to liberty, and home. 

Mrs. Gately also hovered, and complimented 
us on our energy, and was afraid we were 
working dreadfully hard. She even went 
below and made sauterne-cup and brought 
it up in a tall jug with a piece of ice in it. She 
did n't oflFer to help, she explained, because she 
was always so awfully awkward at that kind of 
thing. But even as it was we felt remorseful, 
knowing silently between us that we were 
planning to leave her, cheat her out of all 
hope. 

By night we had done better than we hoped 
to do, and on the next morning we decided 
to hearten ourselves for the end of our task 
by loading the boat, which would put us in 
good spirits for finishing the sail. So we 
brought up our stores and piled them on deck, 
and sorted and re-sorted and packed and 
re-packed and chose and discarded again for 
the greater part of the forenoon. We finally 
decided on bottled water, some tinned food 
(Mrs. Gately thoughtfully suggested plenty 
of boned chicken as being nutritious and not 
a promoter of thirst), lifebelts, two pair of 
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blankets, a quart of brandy, knives, and drinking 
cups. It was a morning full of excitement, 
though I felt, along with my remorse (much 
increased by the boned-chicken suggestion), 
a keen regret for the few and simple belongings 
I must leave behind, and Dick grew eloquent 
over an especially beautiful raincoat made 
out of a piece of cloth for which the King of 
Sweden had sued in vain. 

"We'll call for them on the way back!'* I 
said to him. 

He shuddered. "There '11 be no way back, 
dearie — and that 's one comfort." 

The sail was finished and set late in the 
afternoon. "What time do we start?" asked 
Mrs. Gately." 

Dick was in the boat, very busy with some 
lashing or other, and would not look up. " Why, 
very early in the morning, I should say — 
about six o'clock; we don't want to miss any 
of this breeze." Now, Dick and I had ar- 
ranged to start that very night, at the turn of 
the night, or even earlier, if the ship were quiet 
of Fenneck's pattering feet. 

After a leisurely dinner — of which we all 
made the most — I went to my stateroom 
to snatch what sleep I might, trusting to Dick 
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to call me. I had just begun to undress when 
someone knocked. "It 's I," said Mrs. Gately; 
"will you let me in for a minute? I want to 
talk to you.'' 

I reluctantly opened the door; she slipped 
in and seated herself in a comer where she 
could watch my face in the flickering light of 
my single candle. 

"I don't know if you remember. Miss 
Harding," she began, "something that hap- 
pened before I left this ship — our betting on 
the ship's run together?" 

"I remember it perfectly." 

"And do you also recall that you lost three 
hundred and fifty pounds?" 

"For which I gave you a note? — I do." 

I had answered as simply and drily as I 
could. If I had not seen her greedy eyes fixed 
upon my face I think I should have felt them. 
There was a perceptible pause before she spoke 
again. My heart beat as I saw the faintest 
shadow of hesitation creep into those e^es, and 
I told myself with pride that I was in some 
degree her match. 

"Miss Harding," said she slowly, "I am 
not a rich woman, and I cannot afford to 
restore that money to you — especially as it 
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was lost in a perfectly straight transaction. 
But you have been, in a way, kind to 
me, and you are, moreover, about, as is per- 
fectly plain, to be married to Mr. Darragh. 
Under the circumstances, I don't wish to be 
hard on you — I wish to be, in fact, as gen- 
erous as I can.*' She stopped and moist- 
ened her dry lips with her tongue. It was 
plain that she expected me to speak, but I did 
not. "I said," she repeated, "that I wish to 
be as generous as I can.*' 

I was now sure that she had lost the note. 
"Very nice of you!'' I replied. 

She only glared. "What sum," she said 
presently, "would you be willing to give me 
in payment of that note? I won't insist on 
its full value — but even for the simplest sort 
of a wedding you '11 want things. I should be 
only too glad to let you oflf a part of your debt 
— call it a sort of wedding present, you know ! 
I would even — even take a note for a smaller 
sum — call it part payment — I would give 
you a receipt, of course." Oh, she was 
urbanity itself! 

I began to take down my hair, though I 
wished her away as I did it. "If that is 
what you came for," I said quietly, "you 
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might have spared yourself the trouble I 
shall not pay you a single penny. And if, 
should we all reach land, you try to collect 
that note, I shall put the whole affair into 
the hands of a lawyer/' 

"You will!'' she cried in a sudden burst of 
rage. Making a superb effort at self-control, 
she said magnificently: "I came here to do 
you a kindness, and you receive it very 
strangely! And, at the least, you insult 
me! You speak as if a perfectly fair 
transaction — to which I have plenty of 
witnesses " 

"So much the better! You can produce 
them in court!" 

She rose and drew very near me, biting her 
lips, while her eyes burned into mine. "Be 
careful what you say!" she hissed. "Remem- 
ber that you will have to prove any charges 
you make." 

I laughed outright. "* Careful!'" I mocked 
at random. "It is you who will have to be 
careful, Mrs. Gately. You know perfectly 
well that you haven't got that note!" 

She became livid with rage. "How dare 
you! How dare you!" she shrieked; then her 
tone suddenly changed. "It seems, then, my 
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dear," she mocked, "that it will be you who 
will have to appear in court!'' 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean that I did drop that note in my 
stateroom, after all, and that you found it!" 

"Found it!" I cried, taken by surprise. 
"Why, I don't even exactly know where your 
stateroom is!" 

"Oh, indeed!" she sneered. "But no one 
can deny that you 've had an excellent oppor- 
tunity for finding out!" She paused to enjoy 
the eflfect of this shot, then glided swiftly past 
me, lingering a moment in the doorway. 
" You 're going to have a lovely time in the 
courts, my dear, explaining some things — 
yes, and explaining in plenty of places besides 
the courts!" 

Her manner was so evil and her vile meaning 
so obvious that I felt myself aflame with anger 
from head to feet. I must have looked dan- 
gerous, for with a hurried "Goodnight, my 
dear," she withdrew, closing the door silently 
behind her. 

Sleep was impossible for me now. I flung 
myself into the berth and shed hot tears of 
rage — tears not altogether selfish, for in the 
midst of my passion my strongest anger was 
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for the love between me and Dick, the love 
in which I had been so glad, of which I had 
been so proud, and now — it was as if some 
vile thing had dragged a trail of slime across 
an altar. 

Now it seemed more than ever necessary to 
be rid of the presence of so vile a woman, and 
whatever scruple I had felt as to leaving her 
behind vanished utterly. When I became 
calmer, I rose and finished my simple prepara- 
tions, put out my candle, and lay down again 
to wait for Dick. 

I had to wait a very long time. The ship 
seemed quiet long since, but there were always 
strange little sounds, soft but unexpected; 
a rat scuttled in and out of his hole, a strained 
timber creaked, the sea-water gurgled mourn- 
fully up and down in a strange pipe somewhere 
where it did n't belong. 

Again and again I asked myself what I felt 
at leaving the devoted hulk that had been our 
home for three long weeks, but the answer 
would not come; my whole being was absorbed 
in the agony of waiting, and could not be 
distrained. And at last, wh^n I was on the 
point of going to rouse him, Dick knocked at 
my door. 
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I was up and out in the passage, carrying 
my little bag, as quickly and silently as a cat. 

"What time is it?'' I whispered. 

"Past one, I think,'' he whispered back. 
And, hand in hand, we groped our way toward 
the stair. 

At its very foot Dick stumbled, gasped — 
then swore softly, as Fenneck, who had been 
dozing against the lowest step, scrambled up, 
shrilly jerked out his eternal "I will say good- 
bye to you at Christmas," and trotted before 
us up the stair to the deck. 

Dick pulled me smartly up with him. " We've 
got to hurry or we '11 have the two of them 
after us," he murmured. 

It was a clear night, dark, save for the tiny 
distant stars, and, save for Fenneck's footsteps 
and the whispering of the water along the side, 
the world was very still. Dick, still holding 
my hand, began to feel along the taffrail. Fen- 
neck was padding along close beside us, puffing 
and pushing against us with the friendly, 
foolish curiosity of a beast. 

"Here's the rope!" Dick whispered, exulting. 
In the same breath he let me go, to give a 
smart haul with both hands. 

He fell back with a great gulping cry, over- 
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setting Fenneck, who fell into the scuppers, 
his head striking against the ironwork with a 
sickening crack, and the rope, slipping strangely 
through Dick 's hands, thudded down at his 
feet. I caught it up, felt along it — within 
three arms '-lengths it was cut clean through! 
And the boat was nowhere! 



CHAPTER VI 

l\7HO d-did that? Who the d-d-devil 
^^ did that?'' The voice was familiar, 
but strange, and for a moment seemed ghostly. 
Then we knew it to be the voice of Fenneck, 
who was pulling himself up, very tottery, by 
Dick's leg and the taffrail. "Who the d-devil 
is this?" he went on; "Who's here — who 
are you, anyway — can't anybody speak?** 

And somebody spoke — or rather, shrieked. 
It was Mrs. Gately, who had, I suppose, been 
in hiding, to watch our disappointment. "Oh, 
Jamesr she cried, and seized him in her 
arms. 

The thing, happening there in the dimness, 
where we could not see each other's faces, was 
awful in its stress of passion — and of wicked- 
ness, too — on both sides. Dick, muttering to 
himself, turned away and plunged down stairs 
to the cabin, and I followed him, leaving Mrs. 
Gately lavishing tenderness upon the newly- 
witted Fenneck. 

Without a moment's faltering, as if he had 
been nursing the cherished project for a week. 
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Dick lit candles lavishly in the cabin, and began 
to set forth a festal repast. "We must cele- 
brate this night, Polly," said he, with white, 
drawn lips. 

I watched him, afraid of him and the whole 
world, which had just turned so strange. The 
whole thing, I felt, was an awful dream, and 
could nH be real. And Dick, stalking about 
with bottles of wine and tins of faie gras and 
jars of conserved fruits, was as unreal and 
awful as anything else. 

When his preparations were made — and 
for a queer enough banquet they were made — 
he went to the foot of the stair and called up: 
"Ho! Fenneck!'' in a harsh, dry voice. 

The two of them came down promptly, ana 
they made a pair grotesque enough. Mrs. 
Gately was elaborately clad in someone else's 
finery, and her hair was waved and puflFed and 
fluffed. Fenneck, no longer the grinning, pad- 
ding imbecile, but still unkempt and shabby 
in a torn shirt and a much-wom pair of gray 
trousers, was almost hideous to look upon. 
He had bled freely from the wound on his 
head, and his sleeves and one side of his shirt 
were streaked and stained. His nails were 
jagged and long, his beard straggled down his 
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bare breast, and his bare feet shufiQed and 
stumbled as he walked. 

He came in, blinking in the sudden light, 
his chin thrust forward. Dick gravely shook 
hands with him. "You remember me, old 
man?" 

"Darragh? Why, to be sure I do! How 
are you — how are you?'* And then Dick 
presented him to me. 

"Mrs. Gately, I believe, you already know.'*^ 

"Yes, oh, yes,'' said James Fenneck. "Now, 
really, Darragh, this is very thoughtful of you 

— uncommonly thoughtful, for I assure you 
I 'm starving!" He seated himself side wise 
at our little table, and crossed his legs, airily 
swinging one bare foot. " Or perhaps I should 
thank our young lady here, whose face I am 

sure I " he suddenly became conscious 

of that foot, and concealed it under the table. 
Then he beheld his awful attire, his dirt, his 
long nails, and a dull red rose beneath his 
unshaven beard. "Good God, Darragh! I 

— I had no idea that I was as bad as this! 
I — you must really let me go and change." 
He would have risen, but Mrs. Gately laid a 
carefully manicured hand upon his stained 
and tattered sleeve. 
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"Sit still, James/' said she. The words 
had the measured, resonant importance of a 
military command, and he sank back as if 
she had touched a spring in him. For the first 
time I looked at her. Her cheeks held a high, 
feverish spot of red, her eyes glittered, and 
about both eyes and mouth there were traced 
lines I had not seen before. Whatever mood 
she was in — and I knew only that it was an 
intense one — she was distinctly a force to be 
reckoned with and guarded against. And 
she possessed James Fenneck as one possesses 
a fan or a dog or a weapon. 

Left to himself, and in his accustomed 
surroundings, this gentleman would no doubt 
have been a likeable elderly person, while as 
it was he was as ominous as he was ill to look 
at; his urbanity and desire to please could 
hardly remove the horror that lay and brooded 
upon this strange feast in a stagnant backwater 
of the world's life, from whose main current 
we four, so ill-assorted and so wretched, were 
cut off. 

"This sort of thing,'* mused Fenneck, dig- 
ging deep into the foie gras^ "makes one feel 
how small the world is! Now a few days ago 
— pardon me, Mrs. Gately, did you say weeks? 
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— weeks, then — would anybody have believed 
that we four would be enjoying a little, 
bohemian, thoroughly friendly and cosy meal 
like this — now would anybody?'' 

As nobody else answered, I ventured to 
reply that anybody certainly would not. 

"But, really, Darragh, may I ask if you 
have considered the — our circumstances at 
all?*' Dick thought he had. "You see,'' pur- 
sued Fenneck, the dull red flush rising again 
upon his elderly features, "I am not — in 
possession as yet — fully in possession of all 
the facts relating to our singular situation. 
But might I ask how long — just a rough 
guess will do, I assure you — about how long 
you think we will — er — continue ?" 

Dick, very white, replied that it was quite 
impossible to say. I felt, rather than knew, 
for I had not been watching him, that, doubtless 
owing to the shock of his disappointment, 
he had been drinking a great deal. It was 
too much for me. I had been faint and ill 
ever since I had come into the close saloon; 
now I began to feel my head very light, and my 
wits as if they were beginning to float far away. 
I had not touched my wineglass, but now I 
drained it, and for a few moments I felt better. 
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"Are you not well, Miss Harding ?'' asked 
Mrs. Gately. 

"Perfectly/' I replied. And then I began 
to have a vision of myself growing fainter, 
fainter, there on the divan — of my giving way 
altogether, and being ministered to by Mrs. 
Gately, and I summoned all my strength to 
resist, while I wondered that everyone spoke 
so softly, and wore so flickering and blurred a 
face. 

It was, after all, James Fenneck who saw 
that it was not well with me. He bent toward 
me kindly. "Miss Harding, you're not weW; 
let me get you some water, or '' 

That stained sleeve of his nearly touched 
me, and I put out my hands to keep him oflF, 
as he wavered before me like a blown flame. 

" No — no — no.''' I cried, and my voice 
brought them to their feet. Suddenly strong, 
I also rose, feeling hurt and angry that Dick 
had not pitied me first. "I 'm perfectly well, 
but I 'm tired — I 'm going to bed. Don't 
please — I would rather go alone." 

I waved them all off, and managed to get 
unaided to my stateroom, counting the doors 
as usual, and, when it was attained, falling 
headlong into my berth, as the ship rocked 
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and reeled around me till we both settled into 
quiet. 

I woke with an unwonted sense of weariness, 
depression, and general flatness. It was, as 
nearly as I could tell by the sun and my ill- 
regulated watch, about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, and I was hungry, but I could not 
prevail upon myself to rise, and I lay trying to 
put together what had happened, and, thence, 
to weave what was going to happen. 

But it was no use. Beyond a general miser- 
able foreboding I could not get. The only 
probable thing was, that we four, all hating 
each other, would starve in each other's sight 
on that gloomy hulk, and the survivor would 
gain only the privilege of possessing his bones 
intact, and not yielding them to the hungry 
fishes. 

What made this supposition a likely one was 
that we no longer revelled, as we once had 
done, in a store of provisions apparently limit- 
less. We had consumed little, yet we had 
been obliged to throw overboard immense 
quantities of meat, fish, vegetables, and poultry 
that had once been fresh, and we had, from 
the merest sense of self-preservation, been 
obliged to do some odious house-cleaning in 
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the refrigerating-room. The ice-room was not 
yet empty, but its contents had greatly dimin- 
ished, especially, I was sure, since Mrs. 
Gately's appearance. We had had an abun- 
dance of tinned provisions, dry groceries, and 
the like, but these had grown loathsome to us, 
and we longed for the commonest and humblest 
of fresh foods. 

Besides, I was beginning to suspect the 
ship herself. The water in her hold was 
becoming very oflFensive, yet as we had no 
means of getting at and removing the cause, 
the fact that the hulk thus hatefully proved 
her soundness did not remove from us the fear 
of an infection. With the sea waiting patiently 
about us, and disease lurking for us beneath 
our feet, we were hardly in a position to be 
grateful for our lot. 

So I lay and brooded for a long time till the 
subconscious memory that most of us possess 
warned me, with the suddenness of a blow, 
that Dick might be hungry. 

I rose, bathed as well as I could in the sea- 
water which I hauled up at my porthole, 
and went to look for Dick. He was not to be 
found in either the galley or the saloon. I 
slipped up to the deck, but he was not there; 
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Mrs. Gately lounged cosily reading, in a 
shady corner, quite alone. I went below 
again, and after making myself some co£Pee 
and tidying my stateroom, tried to settle 
down in the saloon. And Dick did not 
come. 

But the whole place below decks was close, 
so I was forced to retreat to the deck. It was 
a bright, warm day, with the southwest wind, 
still holding. I looked away to the southern 
horizon. The Sophronia B. was nowhere in 
sight. We were moving, then — or was it 
she, the vessel of light draught and smooth 
screwless hull, who had abandoned us ? In any 
case she was gone, with her remaining boats, 
and our one chance with her. . . . And 
Dick was not there. . . . The thing was 
too heavy, too awful; I let my head fall on 
my arms clasped against the rail, and sobbed 
sullenly, hopelessly. 

Mrs. Gately roused me by a touch on my 
bent head. It is a proof of how low my spirit 
had sunk that I did not resent the contact of 
her. "It*s too bad, isn't it?*' she purred. 
"We might all have been well oflf by this, 
mightn't we?" 

Her colossal courage made me admire her. 
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I raised my head. "Do you know what 
happened?" I asked stupidly. 

"I know you found the rope cut.'* Her 
impudence was sublime. 

"Do you know who cut it?'* I forced myself 
to demand, as I wiped my reddened eyes. 

" Oh, my dear — he was n't accountable — 
thenr' 

So that was her key! It made things at 
least a little easier. I finished drying my 
eyes, and let her conduct me to the cosy 
shaded nook she had contrived on the blaz- 
ing deck. 

"At least it was a sort of blessing, wasn't 
it ?" she purred. "For if the poor soul had n't 
been — well, so mad — the results, for him 
at least, would have been so different. As it 
is, it is really a sort of — a sort of mercy '* 

I began to feel sick. "Hardly for us." 

"But for him, dear child." She paused, 
the most blatant, shameless pause. "And for 
— m6." 

My self-possession had begun to come back. 
I met her gaze so suddenly that hers faltered, 
drooped. "He's a great deal to you?" 

" My dear — we are -^ well — engaged." 
The provident sweetness of devotion shaded 
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the pretty, sharp, commonness of her face. 
"Doesn't it seem like a providence?'* 

So that was what I was, in the popular 
phrase, "up against'' — Flossie Gately, the 
Fenneck — and Providence. Or at least. Luck, 
blind, unaccountable, unscrupulous Luck. The 
very thought stung me, roused in me the fierce, 
fighting, careless blood. I became suddenly 
wary. Who was this common woman and her 
moneyed creature that she should down me — 
me and Dick? And soon as my hot blood 
resented, so I knew that the cold blood of her 
felt my anger, and she drew back, and waited 
— coiled. 

"And where, then, is Mr. Fenneck?" 

" Oh, he 's sleeping it oflF, I daresay — they 
both are. How they kept it up! I left them 
in the midst." 

I said nothing, and she watched my silence. 
I sat, looking off into the silver-shot turquoise 
of the sky, trying to see, trying to plan, trying 
even, quite wretchedly, to hope. I was so 
rapt that I did not see Mr. Fenneck when he 
stood before us. 

He had come up silently, and displayed 
himself with pride. He was shaven and 
smartly dressed — so smartly that it made me 
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wonder till I remembered that he had had 
the range of half a hundred staterooms. He 
had the fresh, jovial, washed yet feverish air 
of — well, of James Fenneck after " sleeping 
it off/* I had never disliked a man more in 
my life than I disliked him as he stood 
before us, smirking, conceited — and, to me 
at least, still under the shadow of the dark 
valley. I disliked him so much that I could not 
pity him in the remembrance of what had been. 

"A lovely day. Miss Harding!'* 

The sight of him, well and prosperous and 
hopeful, and Flossie Gately's vassal, roused 
a solitary demon in me. I leaned forward 
toward him. "I will say good-bye to you at 
Christmas!*' I wickedly chanted. 

He knitted his brows, then started. "Who 
— who said that?** 

Mrs. Gately was quite white, and between 
her lids played blue fire. "Miss Harding,** 
said she, "is trying to be funny.** 

" Funny ! ** said James Fenneck. " But that *s 
impossible!** He turned to me, sinking clum- 
sily down on the deck before us. "Do you 
know where I heard someone say that — that 
idiotic thing?** 

"No, where?** 
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"When I was a little fellow, at boarding- 
school. There was a — a sort of silly fellow 
there — his people paid a lot extra for him. 
He never said anything but that — how we 

used to hate it! I nearly killed him once '* 

He began to muse, but checked himself to ask 
sharply, "Where did you hear it.^'' 

I was ashamed of myself and did not answer. 
He began to talk with Mrs. Gately of other 
things — of what things ? They had so many 
memories, these two, of that noisy, sordid, 
cheerful town that lay weeks behind us, beyond 
the dull and stagnant wash of the Sargasso 
Sea. But there were many pauses in their 
talk, pauses that they met with a fear as silent 
and, perhaps, as deep, as I felt, there under 
the soft, warm sky, lying upon the dark, smooth 
breast of the sea. 

I left them to themselves after a while, and 
went below. I wished to be alone, to think 
for myself — not that there was anything to 
think about. 

The saloon's ports were wide open but the 
place was close with the nameless vapours 
which rose from below. I flung myself upon 
a couch and lay still, beyond tears — far 
beyond tears, Dick being away from me. 
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At last I could stand the lonely misery of 
it no longer, and I rose and went, angrily, 
to find him, and then, a little way along the 
passage beyond the stairs, I did find him — 
my Dick. 

He was quite drunk, very white, with a red 
spot on either cheek, and his eyes glassy and 
brilliant. He was in his shirt and trousers 
and a straw hat, with a tie — a floating Ascot 
— and no collar, and he was blithesomely 
singing — oh, how he had kept it up! 

"Oh, Dick, doy dear, go back to your room!" 

" Room ? Hell ! Exercise, honey — need 
exercise b'fore breakfas' — before everything! 
Come on, Polly — come V walk!** 

" Oh, Dickie — oh, please come and be 
quiet " 

" Quiet ? — been quiet f *r thousan' years ! 

Come f'r walk '' and, pushing me aside, 

up he went to the deck. 

I went after him ; not to quiet him — he was 
past that — but in case he might need me. 

Fenneck and Mrs. Gately were waiting, as 
I had known they would be. I felt their 
humour burn me all over, prickling along my 
skin, down to my heart, as Dick went, alter- 
nately singing and muttering, along the deck. 
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Fenneck called to him, with the benevolent 
wish to have his own private fun out of him, 
but Dick would none of him, and fell bravely 
to polishing useless brass things — so many use- 
less things — with his straw hat ! 

I clung along, beseeching him. "Dear — 
dearie Dick — come and lie down. Come and 
rest, Dick darling '* 

And he, laughing, said that I was no sailor, 
that I could not keep things shipshape. Fen- 
neck lounged up. 

"Busy, old chap?*' he asked fatuously, with 
an odious wink at me. 

Dick, believing the wink to be for him, 
blithely intercepted it and returned it. "On 
deck already, ol' man ? I say — * I will 
say good-bye to you at Christmas!''* 

Fenneck grew purple. "By gad, they say 
that to me too often!" he muttered. He was 
not quite sober, even yet, and Dick was very 
drunk; as they glared at each other a flame 
of hate rose in Fenneck's eyes and kindled 
its fellow in Dick's — and then all at once 
they were at each other, clutching, panting, 
lurching to and fro. 

I stood struck with a sudden terror. Mrs. 
Gately, howeyer, flung herself upon the two. 
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and somehow caught Fenneck close, and 
dragged him away. Dick staggered back 
against the cabin, and leaned there, glaring 
and white with rage, his breath coming noisily 
like an angry dog's. 

"You brute! You brute!" screamed Mrs. 
Gately, clinging to the struggling Fenneck. 

"You let him go — let him have it out!'* 
cried Dick. 

"Let me go!" echoed Fenneck, squirming 
oddly with his right arm. And all at once Mrs. 
Gately did let go, and stepped back, with a 
queer, quiet smile. Something flashed in Fen- 
neck's right hand — and I knew and shrieked. 

Dick knew, too, and as quickly as if he had 
been sober he dodged to his right and was at 
Fenneck, head down, striking his arm up and 
out with his own left while his right hand 
came against the other's jaw, just in front of 
his ear. But the blow glanced as Fenneck 
stumbled and saved himself by falling against 
the rail. Dick wrenched the revolver away 
and covered him. "Now you go below!" 

He went; Mrs. Gately followed, and Dick, 
relapsing into his former joyous mood, came 
toward me with a smile of drunken triumph. 
"Got him good, didn't I, ol' girl?" 
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I shrank away from him. "Put it away 
— oh, put it away!'* 

Dick stood looking at the horrid shining 
thing with a dazed and blinking curiosity. I 
could not bear the sight, and left him, and hid 
far forward, behind a pile of wreckage. 

All the rest of the day I hid there. I was 
suddenly afraid of him, of the other two, of 
the very ship. The whole thing seemed an 
awful dream from which I could not wake, 
and I crouched there, cramped, baking in the 
hot sun, alternately sobbing and praying, my 
head throbbing and my eyes on fire. As the 
afternoon wore on I grew desperately hungry, 
but I would not come out. I was, I think, a 
little light headed in my misery, for my terror 
had become a veritable obsession. 

And for hours I could hear Dick stumbling 
up and down the deck, singing, muttering, 
calling me, sometimes shouting inarticulate 
taunts, challenges, paeans of triumph. But 
by sunset he passed no more, and the deck 
was silent. No one else came — I wondered 
vaguely what had happened, but I dared not 
move. After a long time the stars came out 
and I fell asleep. 

When I woke it was still dark and silent, but 
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I was no longer afraid. But I was chilled and 
stiff, and very hungry and miserable. I was 
cramped and faint, and my head ached with 
a dull heavy ache which throbbed with my 
pulses. 

The full force of the two-days-old disappoint- 
ment was now upon me and weighed me down. 
I had had no doubt whatever that Mrs. Gately 
had cut the rope which had held our boat. 
It was stupid on our part not to have guarded 
against it, to have rested for a moment in the 
thought of her stupidity. But, after all, the 
real horror of our failure was not that we did 
not get away, as that we i^ust remaiji with her. 
And now she had not only proved her strength, 
but she was reenforced; we. were two against 
two, and war, ugly, <open, merciless war, had 
been declared. From mere, <ireary hopeless 
monotony, our situation had become one of 
unspeakable horror. There was now a fifth 
tenant of the ship, a stalking Hate, which 
would give us no rest till its victims were all 
claimed. 

I was cold to my marrow, but I would not 
go below to be sheltered under the deck that 
covered Fenneck and Mrs. Gately — and Dick. 
The shadow that covered us all seemed to my 
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eyes to lie most darkly on Dick, and I hated 
him. He had deserted me, shamed me by 
showing himself contemptible in the weakness 
which I did not now believe could be over- 
come. This book is chiefly a record, I find, 
of my own moods, but as I recall all that 
fearful time the mood of that moment, of my 
bitter solitude, of my utter abandonment, was 
the worst of all. 

At last, fearing to sit still any longer, I rose 
and paced up and down the deserted deck. 
The sky was beginning to be lit with the cold 
and diflFused light which presages the dawn, 
and the air was still. The stillness, the faint 
light, the chill which lay upon the sea, should 
have sent a little peace into my heart, but 
they did not. And yet, deep within me, there 
still struggled a hope that this present horror 
would in some way pass, that the time would 
come when I could look back upon it as one 
looks back upon an evil dream. In spite of 
circumstance, in spite of all the blows that Fate 
had dealt it, that hope still lived. 

The wan light began to creep upon the face 
of the gray sea, and the last of the stars went 
out, soon to be followed by the rose and gold 
of another morning. The various objects of 
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the disordered deck began to throw oflf their 
obscurity. Aft, the cut end of the Sophronia 
jB/s painter still trailed over the rail, and near 
by, half afloat in the scuppers, rolled the little 
handbag I had brought on deck not thirty-six 
hours ago. The sight made me sick with rage, 
and I turned my back and walked rapidly 
astern, to the very end of the deck, and stood 
looking down on what had been the second 
CLoin deck, my throat constricted, my lips 
dry, my eyes hot with tears of rage. 

All the after part of the ship was low in the 
water, and the lower deck was slippery with 
wet and neglect, and disorderly with all sorts 
of queer rubbish, thrown or flung down any- 
how, and washed or heaped by water or wind 
into strange irregular heaps. At the foot of 
the narrow stair lay a dark mass which I took 
at first to be a pile of clothing or rugs, but 
in the gray dawn it moved, and I heard a 
faint dreary sigh, as of one waking sadly, 
and I knew it to be Dick, fallen in a 
crumpled heap. 

Impelled by some inward impulse, of a sort 
I had dreamed I should never feel again, I 
went down the stair, knelt beside him, and 
took one hot, groping hand in both of mine. 
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The touch of him thawed my heart, and all 
the coldness I believed I had felt toward him 
vanished as if it had never been — as perhaps 
it had not. "Dick," I said, "Dick, dear." 

He woke a little more, opening and closing 
his eyes, and twisting his body uneasily, for 
he lay strangely huddled and cramped. Slip- 
ping an arm under his shoulders I helped him 
to sit up, leanmg agamst the lower stair. "Is 
that you, dear?" he said presently. "How'd 
I get here — oh, I remember — I fell." He 
closed his eyes, and a faint red came into his 
pale face. 

I seated myself on the steps above him, so 
that he could rest his shoulder against my 
knees, and laying a hand on his forehead, 
kissed his hair. There was a long silence, 
and then he twisted round on a suden, hid his 
face against my knees, and began to sob, 
softly, brokenly, like a child, and, as if he had 
been a child indeed, I tried to soothe him. 

But things were for the moment beyond me. 
He presently became quiet, but he would not 
look up nor speak. After a time he drew away 
from me, and scrambling to his feet with a long 
sigh, stood looking out over the sea to where 
the first rays of the sun were dancing along 
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before us. I rose and stood beside him and 
slipped my hand into his, "Polly/' said he 
at last. 

"Yes, dear.'' 

"I'm half afraid to promise — the beast that 
I am — but I think that '5 done for." I 
uttered a glad little cry, but he checked me. 
"We must be afraid still — at least, we must 
try to be. I know you forgive me — but I 
can't talk about it." 

**Dick — please kiss me good morning." 

He hesitated, then kissed me quickly and 
lightly. "I wish you hadn't asked me just 
now — it makes it like a promise, and what 
am I to make a promise?" He sighed again, 
then turned toward the stair. " Let 's go up 
out of this mess." We ascended the stair, 
and he drew me down upon the top step. 
** Now kiss me good morning, dear." 

In the brighter morning light he was very 
pale, but he protested that he was very well 

— better, he said, than he had any right to be 

— but he was badly bruised from his fall 
down the stairs, and could move only with 
much pain. "Don't you see what marvellous 
luck you have, Polly!" he mocked. "I might 
have broken my neck!" 
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He asked me to tell him what had happened 
— he remembered nothing about the combat 
with Fenneck and very little of what had 
followed upon the loss of the boat. I must 
have thrown a great deal of passion into the 
recital, for when I had finished he was very 
grave. "What are we going to do, Dick?*' I 
demanded. "What are we going to do?'* 

"It 's a bad business," was his only com- 
ment; "an infernally bad business, take it all 
round." 

"I suppose we 've got to take it all round!" 
I drily answered. 

"Yes, we have," he coolly rejoined. Lean- 
ing back against the rail, with closed eyes, 
he murmured, "Lord, how my head does ache! 
But don't you pity me — don't you dare! 
Headache or no headache, I Ve got to think 
this thing out — and think it out right now!" 

"Shall I go away?" 

"No, you 're to stay and help." He began 
to feel in one pocket after another. "Thought 
I had a — no — well, never mind " 

"If it 's a cigar you want, I '11 get it " 

" No, please, dear — I 'd rather have you 
stay. Hello! look at this!" He had drawn 
out Fenneck's revolver, and sat looking at it 
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with an expression of disgust. "I didn't 
know I had the beastly thing!'' 

"Let me take it." 

He was evidently relieved. "I hate those 
things, you know! It was low of him to pull 
it on me, drunk as I was." 

"He is a beast " 

" Oh, no — donHy dear — I should n't have 
said it first! And, do you know, that thing — " 
he glanced at the revolver as it lay on my lap 
— "has settled things. I know now what 
we 've got to do." 

"What, pray?" 

"We must make it up with them." I 
started, and he laid his hand on mine. "Yes, 
we must, dear. We 've not been what we 
should to them: it was a vile trick we tried to 
play that poor woman — I knew it all the 
time." 

"She took good care we did n't succeed!" I 
replied, with guilty heat. 

" Can you blame her ? Think what it meant 
to her to be left with that imbecile! Polly 
dear, we were crazy — that 's the best thing 
to be said for us. It 's the strain of being 
penned up here, of letting ourselves hate and 
brood — and, on my part, it 's — it 's much 
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more. We must get oflf this accursed ship — 
it 's become a pest-house — we must all of us 
get away." 

"But how, dear?" 

"The next time I see Fenneck I 'm going 
to apologize — that 's only decent — I owe it 
to him." 

"He owes you something — his life and his 
reason. And he 's such a beast!'' 

" Don't, dear — he was my poor old dad's 
friend. He's known me since I was a boy; 
of course, we've never been intimate, there 
are all the years between us. But he 's an old 
naan — and, dearie, we 've got to make it up, 
all of us — don't you think so?" 

My poor, sweet-souled, simple Dick! He 
made me believe in the dawn of the Golden 
Age aboard that wasting, filthy, drifting tub, 
overcrowded with four overwrought, straining, 
ill-matched souls. He had had his own strange 
baptism, as unexpected, unsought, and hidden 
as such things commonly are, and in the glow 
of it a little of his new glory was cast upon me. 
At any rate, I loved him better. 

"And surely," he was planning, "the two of 
us together can do . something, rig a raft or 
something. And with a few days of south- 
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west winds I 'd begin really to hope of getting 
out ^f this tangle." He cast a wide, eager 
glance over the suUen-hued waste, now dancing 
under the brightness of the clear morning sun, 
and then he sighed; it was so thoroughly 
real, we were so completely its prisoners. 

" The first thing we '11 do will be to have 
some breakfast !'' I exclaimed. "It's time 
to be cooks and things now, Dickie love — 
we '11 be naval constructors later! Come and 
help!'' I sprang up, and Fenneck's forgotten 
revolver fell heavily upon the deck. Dick, 
who had not risen, picked it up, and examined 
it, turning it about in his hands. 

"It's his, all right — see the name on the 
handle — I wonder if he had it when he left 
the ship or whether it 's the one he found 
since he — since he came back ? Here, take 
it away, please." Rising, he thrust it in to my 
hands. 

"What shall I do with it?" 

" Whatever you like — better put it with 
the rest, I suppose." We went slowly along 
the deck, side by side. We were happy in the 
double joy of our love and our good resolutions. 
At the top of the stair we kissed each other, 
and then we descended hand in hand. 
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"We must have a bully breakfast, dear!*' 
said Dick. "Not that I feel exactly up to it, 
but we must have a sort of fatted calf for our- 
selves and ask them to share it. And we must 
be, as you express it so prettily, * just too lovely 
for words ! ' I '11 go and make myself very 
handsome, and then I '11 come and help you!'' 

He turned into his stateroom, whistling, 
and I went on to mine for the key of the buflfet. 
As I entered the narrow passage from which 
my cabin opened I heard the sounds of quick 
movements within, and the door was, as I 
reached it, shut in my face. 

Before it could be secured, I flung it open, 
and faced Mr. Fenneck. He was leaning 
against the tiny washstand, his hand to his face, 
which had been struck by the opening door. 
A tiny stream of blood was oozing from his 
right eyebrow, and his eyes burnt with shame 
and anger upon mine, but he begged my 
pardon, and murmured something about its 
being all his stupid mistake. But my steamer- 
trunk had been so hastily closed and thrust 
under the berth that sundry of its contents 
trailed beneath from the lid upon the floor, 
and my desk-pad lay open upon the lounge 
in a litter of papers. 
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The Golden Age faded before its dawn, as 
my old dislike of the man flamed up into burn- 
ing wrath. "Mr. Fenneck," I demanded, 
"what are you doing in my room?*' 

"I could have told you, Miss Harding, that 
I had made a mistake. If you will allow 
me to go I shall be very glad.'' He would 
have passed into the corridor, but I stood 
my ground. 

"I wish to know what you were doing," I 
repeated. 

"I made a mistake, I tell you!" he cried 
angrily. He was furiously shamed ; some drops 
of blood from his cut forehead trickled down 
his chin and he dashed them away with the 
back of his hand. I don't think he had 
known till then that he was bleeding, but the 
sight of hii$ stained hand seemed to madden 
him. He felt for his handkerchief, failed to 
find it, and swore. "Will you let me pass. 
Miss Harding.^" he shouted at me. 

In my own anger I lost my head. "Not till 
you tell me what you were looking for!" 

He made a step toward me, and for a breath- 
less moment we glared at each other, before 
he seized me by the shoulders to fling me 
roughly aside. To save myself from a fall I 
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caught at him with both hands — forgetting 
that I had his revolver. 

I have no idea how it happened — I heard 
a crashing roar, saw a flash of light — and then 
Fenneck's face wrinkled and relaxed as he 
crumpled slowly down upon his knees and 
fell forward across the threshold. 

I shrank back in a wreath of ill-smelling 
smoke against the wall of the passage and 
shut my eyes. I do not know how long it was 
before I heard Dick's step, Dick's voice. 

" Good God, Polly ! — are you hurt ? What 's 
happened?'' 

I pointed to Fenneck's huddled body. "I 
think he's dead; I killed him!" I said dully. 

"Good God!" said Dick again. He bent 
down and felt of the silent heart. " He 's 
dead, poor soul!" said he as he rose. "Oh, 
the poor, poor soul!" 

I burst out into wild laughter. "And you 
were going to beg his pardon!" I shrieked; it 
seemed the funniest thing, and so I laughed 
and laughed. 

I remember Dick's leading me to his state- 
room and making me lie down and pouring 
water upon my forehead in an apparent 
delusion that hysterics and a fainting fit, 
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having similar causes, demanded the same 
treatment. 

"Tell me what happened/' he asked as soon 
as I could speak coherently. 

As well as I could I told him. "He must 
have been looking for that confounded note 
of yours/' was his comment. "That woman 
would never give up the hope of it, if she 's 
lost it, just for the sake of getting even with 
you! As if, supposing you had been the sort 
to hold it out on her, you would n't have had 
sense enough to destroy it! Of course, it was 
she who put him up to it — and now we have 
her on our necks again! Of all the luck!" 

"Oh, Dick, forgive me!" I sobbed miserably. 

He soothed me gently, with infinite patience, 
with his old, unfailing tenderness. "But what 
to do about it!" he mused at length. *'I wish 
it were night — I would be just low enough 
to put the poor old chap overboard and let her 
— Mrs. Gately — think it an accident, or 
even that he did away with himself. But 
that 's of course impossible." 

"But what are we to tell her?" 

He gave me a swift side-glance and shrugged 
his shoulders. " The truth, I 'm afraid — or 
part of it. You '11 have to leave it to me. 
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dear. And now, if you '11 let me leave you, 
I '11 go and get — it — him out of your 
room." 

I shuddered. " I can 't ever sleep there 
again, Dick." • 

" No, dear, you shan't — we '11 put you up 
safe somewhere. Wait here for " 

A cry, sharp yet prolonged, rose and slowly 
fell, a cry that was neither a shriek nor a sob, 
but which bore the horror of one and the misery 
of the other. 

We ran out, to my room. Flossie Gately 
crouched beside Fenneck's body. She had 
turned it over, so that the face lay staring 
stiffly upward, livid and stiflF. Though he had 
been dead so short a time his last grimace was 
already fixed, and his eyes stared with the delib- 
erate insolence of death. Save for the drying 
blood from the cut brow there was no sign 
of violence; the bullet had entered his heart. 

She had gathered him up, across her knee, 
with one arm under that hideous staring head, 
and there was a worn and piteous tenderness 
in her face that smote me through. The awful- 
ness of finding him so had, for the moment, 
driven the fear of discovery out of her mind^ 
and she faced us with grief alone. 
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"He 's dead — he 's dead !'* she was 

moaning, as she fondled that dreadful head. 

Neither of us could speak. Our silence, or 
our faces, must have betrayed us, for she 
presently laid the body gently down and rose, 
looking from Dick to me with a voiceless, 
fearful question. 

"He didn't — just dier* she said at last. 
"He was a strong man — he was killed — he 
was killedr^ She kept looking from one to 
the other of us, that fearful question marking 
itself upon her face as if it were being traced 
in warm wax. There was a pause which 
lasted for hours and yet my watch, I know, 
could not have ticked a dozen times. 

"He drew on me! He drew on me!'" Dick 
burst out suddenly. 

Her gaze slowly fastened itself upon him 
alone. "So it was you^^ said she. "You 
killed him — an old man! You coward!^* 

And I was silent. 

"He drew on me first — you remember how 
he did on deck!'' went on Dick nervously, 
pausing often to wet his dry lips with his tongue. 
"And — and — what was he doing here ? Tell 
me that, Mrs. Gately? What business had 
he in this room?" 
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"He was here for me/" she answered him. 
"I had told him that I had been — robbed/' 

My pity for her died down like the flame 
of an empty lamp, and with it some of my 
remorse. It was this woman's foolish, frantic 
greed that had helped to slay James Fenneck. 

" Come, Mrs. Gately, you must not stay here," 
said Dick, with an odd, dry courtesy. "You 
would better leave — Mr. Fenneck — to me." 

Flossie Gately looked calmly down at the 
body of the man who had personified for her 
what a man may for such a woman. I think 
that she loved him, in a way, for what he had 
promised her — that outward rehabilitation 
which she had longed for as only such women 
can long. She bent and kissed the pitiful, 
distorted face, and held it for a lingering 
moment in her arms. As she rose again, she 
gave a long, shuddering sigh which passed into 
a sob, and so, sobbing more and more bitterly, 
she trailed away along the dim passage-way, 
out of sight. 

"Oh, Dick — why did you?" I whispered, 
as she vanished. 

"Hush — go away and leave — it — to me," 
was his only answer. 

We buried James Fenneck that afternoon. 
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with all the decency we could muster — with 
far more ceremony than we had aflForded poor 
Champion, for Dick read the burial service — 
I cannot imagine why, unless it was from an 
uneasy feeling that Fenneck was not so good 
a man, and so stood more in need of inter- 
cession. It was a gloomy afternoon; the wind, 
having shifted to the northwest, sent black 
shreds of cloud scudding across a silver-white 
sky so that we had a new, strong sense of motion, 
and the laying a corpse into that desolate 
sea-field seemed a sullen, deliberate abandon- 
ment — the worse in that Mrs. Gately did not 
come on deck to send a last word or look after 
her poor friend. 

And as the loaded bundle slid over the side 
a sickening sense of what I had done came upon 
me. I felt for the first time that there passed 
James Fenneck, who had lived. and had loved 
his life, and whose life I had taken. I had 
never been an emotional or imaginative woman, 
and so the deep facts and principles of human 
society had rested upon me lightly, for I had 
never understood them. I was young enough 
to laugh at death and had often done so; I 
had often declared the greater infamy of crimes 
that were not murder. And yet, as what had 
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been James Fenneck sank into the trackless 
forest of the sea, to be shred and washed and 
bleached and feel naught of it, it came hard 
and close 'upon me that I had committed the 
greatest theft, the greatest crime, the greatest 
infamy of all in sending body and soul 
upon their separate ways, that short of blas- 
phemy there could be no viler sin. That the 
immediate provocation had been his did not 
whiten me, for I had prepared myself for my 
sin by hate. 

The knowledge sickened me. I tried to 
steal away by myself and hide and wait for 
tears or unconsciousness or delirium or what- 
ever else was to be my lot. But Dick followed 
me, and would stay with me, and comforted 
me as well as any human being could comfort 
me, and made me eat and drink, and after a 
while I was, in body at leasts quite well again. 



CHAPTER VII 

T^^E DID not see Mrs. Gately for two or 
^ ^ three days. She went to and fro by 
night and gathered together, I suppose, what 
food she needed, but she never appeared 
upon the deck, and, indeed, but for the occa- 
sional rustle of her garments and the sound of 
her footfalls one might have supposed that 
she kept to her stateroom. It would have 
been, I daresay, a pretty and merciful thing 
on my part to have sought her out, but I felt 
myself hardly fit to do so. The guilt that was 
upon me made me very humble, and as Dick 
would not let me be humble with him, I was 
forced to find some outlet for my remorse, 
and I queerly devised little comforts for her, 
setting aside for her the daintiest portion of 
what stores we had left, clearing the corridors 
through which she had to pass, airing and 
drying the rugs and cushions which she had 
appropriated for her use. Dick did not look 
upon these minor atonements of mine with 
much favour, but I would not give them up. 
Their observance caused me to apply myself 

ao7 
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more closely than before to my curious domes- 
ticity, and I soon made an alarming discovery. 
We had long since brought most of the pre- 
served provisions out of the lower storerooms, 
and placed them, in a certain order, in the 
rooms most convenient to the galley. The 
ladies' little saloon, especially, had been piled 
high with the cases of tins, the glass jars, and 
bottled waters. And now, it seemed, these 
stores had diminished in an alarming degree. 
From day to day they dwindled visibly, the 
cases emptied, the orderly ranks drew thin. 
What brought the thing to dead certainty was 
the disappearance of ten bottles of ApoUinaris 
from a case which, in our improvised store- 
room, stood alone upon the floor and oflFered 
a present service by holding the door open. 
The night but one following Fenneck's burial 
I had removed two bottles, one for my state- 
room and one for Dick's. The next morning 
the remaining bottles had vanished. 

However, I told myself that Mrs. Gately 
was probably stocking a little store-room of 
her own, as she had an undoubted right to do. 
I tried not to let the thing trouble me — but 
however busy and cheerful I tried to be, some- 
thing vague and dark kept drawing itself over 
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my mind, and its shadow stretched down, cold 
and sad-coloured, upon my heart. It now 
seemed to me that there was something evil, 
supernaturally evil, in the air within that 
oozing, rotting hold, and that all our despair, 
our cowardice, selfishness, envy, hatred, had 
gathered themselves together and thickened 
into a cloud which gave a deeper poison to 
the stinking, brooding vapours of the ship. 
Day by day exertion had grown more unwel- 
come; we had been beset by a deadening 
melancholia which shut out even the misery 
of active despair. 

We had striven hard to throw it off; with a 
common impulse we now talked frantically 
of our past lives, our joys, our friends — but 
not even the sting of recalling our dead hopes 
quite destroyed the inertia of mind which 
crept hour by hour more heavily upon us. 
We had both detested the innocent pastime of 
reading aloud, but we even forced ourselves 
to that — only to find that the reader would 
soon grow silent, and would discover that his 
silence had not been observed. 

But now there came upon me a sinister 
fear about which nothing was definite but the 
prophecy of evil. All one morning I tried to 
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shake it oflf, but it was not to be resisted. That 
Dick felt it too I knew by his silence, the 
compression of his lips, his pallor, and the 
brooding look of his eyes, as he went about 
his queer self-appointed tasks. He had de- 
veloped the sailor's habit of endless, useless 
tidying, and perpetually polished brass-work 
or wood-panelling, brushed off the already 
bare deck, or shook and symmetrically folded 
every rug or garment within his reach. 

To-day he followed me about, duster or 
broom in hand, in an obvious desire not to be 
alone — to which I quite responded. We were 
together in our little storeroom — I was trying 
to make a rough inventory of our supplies — 
when Mrs. Gately entered. 

To my first glance she was radiant. ** Good 
morning, people! Why are you poking down 
here ? It 's perfect on deck ! I Ve spent the 
last two hours up there drying my hair. 
Doesn't it look nice?" 

It looked very nice indeed, and I gladly 
told her so. Yet the chilly feeling about 
my heart and a certain heaviness in my 
throat began to increase. Glancing surrepti- 
tiously at Dick, I saw that he had sat down 
upon a heap of boxes and was eyeing her 
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as if she were a wild animal whom one fears 
to be but half tamed. 

"I Ve discovered," she beamed, "that nothing 
makes half as good a shampoo as ApoUinaris 
— I don't think I shall ever use anything 
else!'' 

I saw now that her smiling mask was strained 
and hard, and her eyes cold. " You Ve never 
been using the ApoUinaris for thatr^ I panted. 

"Why, there's plenty of it, isn't there?" 
she carolled. " Or if there is n't, I can, I 
daresay, try Vichy — or even ginger-ale ! — 
there's loads of that — see here!" She slipped 
a hand behind her, drew out a bottle from the 
case against which she leaned — she must have 
known the position of our poor little store 
very thoroughly ! — and tossed it against the 
opposite wall, where it smashed, and fell upon 
the divan, its contents soaking into the soft 
cushions. 

The act was so deliberate that its malevo- 
lence could not be doubted. I felt as if a jug 
of cold water had been emptied upon my scalp. 
I could not speak — I could not even look at 
Dick. 

"Neat, wasn't it?" she laughed. "Have 
another?" And a second bottle followed the 
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first. ^*Au revairy now — be sure to leave 
the Apollinaris where I can get at it easily!'* 
She ran out, but turned back to say: "Oh, 
by the way, if you find a shortage in the meat- 
tins you might remember that I Ve been 
trying some rather pretty experiments with 
them — it 's too positively cunning to see them 
go down through that funny brown weed out- 
side there!*' 

Left alone, Dick and I looked at each other 
in an absurd, wretched, futile silence. So 
this was her revenge! How horribly ingenious, 
how characteristic a thing, it was! How help- 
less we were against it! What, perhaps, stung 
most was the misery, in such a place, and 
when we were so few, of being so bitterly 
hated. 

But we were, at any rate and for the time, 
thoroughly roused: we had now an object 
immediately before us, and our melancholy 
had fallen away, like a fog before a storm. 

"We must do something!" were the first 
words I spoke. 

"Yes, surely. We'll have to watch this 
place turn about." 

" Oh, Dick — then we can't ever be on deck 
together!" 
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" Yes, that 's true — but that woman — she 
plainly means what she — looked.'^ 

"Do you think she's — insane?'* 

He shrugged. "She certainly means busi- 
ness — and then she 's awfull And then we 
can't take any chances on these things." 

"But there must be more stuflF somewhere." 

" I daresay — but we don't know where, 
and that hold is no joke nowadays. And then 

we also don't know " He stopped, but I 

knew that he kept himself from adding "how 
long they may have to last." 

"We'll lock the door!" 

"It doesn't lock; there's only the latch. 
But don't worry; dear, I can sleep here well 
enough." 

"You'll do nothing of the sort. We'll 
get a lock from somewhere." 

But it was a long time before we found, in 
a heap of debris, a huge staple with a padlock 
and chain, all very clumsy and covered with 
yellow rust. In the excitement of the search, 
which we had made together, we had quite 
forgotten the immediate need of caution, and 
had become very cheerful again, so that it was 
a shock, as we approached the storeroom door, 
to see Mrs. Gately come out hastily, flushed 
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and smiling, and nod pleasantly to us as she 
tripped away. She had not wasted much 
time. On the floor, in a swimming, oozing 
mass, lay a heap of broken glass, pickles, fruits, 
vegetables, and sauces, beaten and stamped 
into a swimming, oozing, parti-coloured mass. 
I could have cried at the sight, but Dick was 
only wanly amused. 

"Better late than never! Find me a gimlet, 
that 's a dear girl.'' 

He fastened the staple, snapped the padlock, 
and gave the door a jerk. "There, I think 
we Ve blocked her little game this time ! Now, 
let 's go up for a breath or so — it 's too sicken- 
ing here.'' 

"But this must be cleaned." 

"Not now — leave it till to-morrow; we're 
neither of us in good trim now, and it won't 
be any worse then." 

But we were quite wrong. We could not 
block Flossie Gately's little game with any- 
thing so little as a padlock. The next morning 
the door was closed, but the padlock hung, 
locked and futile, upon the knob, and un- 
sightly holes marked the place of the staples, 
while the floor below was littered with tiny 
wooden chips. With wonderful patience, un- 
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assisted, apparently, save by the smallest of 
penknives, she had dug and scraped and 
wrenched — and got in. 

Inside the floor was covered with a mass 
of debris. This time there was no broken 
glass; she had worked silently with tins which 
could be readily opened, with screw-top jars, 
and bottles whose tops were not wired. To- 
gether with all the mess of the day before, 
the whole place was horribly awash. Fully 
two-thirds of our provisions were wasted 
into the foul pestilence-pool. The sight was 
sickening, but the thought of the uncanny, 
silent, patient malignance which had brought 
it about sent the heart out of us. We looked 
at each other with white faces and strange, 
rightened eyes. 

"What are we to do, Dick?" I besought 
him, but he only shook his head. "Well, 
it 's got to be cleaned up!'' was the only conclu- 
sion I could come to. 

We brought mops and pails and brushes, and 
we swept and baled and scrubbed and carried 
sea-water, and long after our backs and knees 
and hands and hearts were aching we restored 
neatness to the place — and silently asked 
ourselves what we were to grapple with next. 
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**I'm afraid/' said Dick, ^^that this means 
that we cannot leave this place alone again/' 

"Oh, Dick!'' 

"Oh, Polly! — I know, dear, it's tough, 
but one of us must stay here so long as we 're 
afloat. And, even so, we can't tell what 
devilment she may be up to in some other 
part of the ship." 

"Do you think she's mad?" 

" Mad ? No ! She 's only become a devil 
incarnate ; some women — and some men — 
have the knack of going oflf that way. Mad? 
I only wish she were; I 'd know what to do 
then." 

"You mean you'd lock her up?" He 
nodded. "But won't we have to, anyway?" 

He made a gesture of weariness. "Oh, 
not yet — not yet." 

I looked at him; he was pale with anxiety 
and fatigue and the long strain of confinement 
and the mental miseries it had brought, and 
I felt myself seized with a new terror, so intense 
that it sent the blood leaping through my veins 
with the strength of the evil resolution to which 
it gave birth. If Flossie Gately's wickedness 
threatened to rob me of Dick^ then she should 
pay for it. 
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Dick read my face, and held out an arm as 
he stood leaning against a pile of empty packing- 
cases. "Come here, Polly,'' said he, as gently 
and sadly as if I had been only a very naughty 
little girl. "Don't think things like that, dar- 
ling — leave them to me, they 're not fit for 
you. Let 's be good, my dearie, and we '11 
come through all right — I '11 bel you we will!" 

He was so good that I crushed the evil 
thing out of my mind, and tried to be patient. 
But the next few days were very trying. She 
kept much out of sight, as silent and idle as a 
serpent in the day; nevertheless we did not 
dare to leave the storeroom alone. Dick 
slept each night in the cabin just across the 
passage, and through the day we relieved each 
other on guard. The confinement told upon 
us sadly, for we had been used to spending 
every free moment upon the deck, and our 
only remaining pleasure had been side by side 
to watch the clouds and the sea. Now, every 
moment spent away from the closeness of the 
hold was for either of us a solitary comfort 
for which the other had to pay. 

I had besides an added secret anxiety which 
I would not confess to Dick: I was become 
the victim of a constant nervous terror of Mrs. 
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Gately. The silent, slinking ill-will of the 
woman weighed upon me like a wet garment. 
I feared to meet her at a turn in the passage, 
in a corner of the deck. I dreaded alike her 
violence and her feigned amiability. And I 
also feared the failure of my own self-control, 
that my nerves would snap in her presence, 
that there would be some horrid scene of 
unbridled anger which would put an end to 
all pretence of humanity among us. 

And then, besides, I had to fear for Dick. 
He was as cheerful, as patient, as ever, and 
there was a gentle, tender, thoughtfulness for 
me which kept me constantly on the verge 
of tears. But he was daily growing more ill, 
more and more in need of peace and secure 
happiness and that care which has beneath 
the hand the resources of science and civiliza- 
tion. He was very thin, and his hands burnt 
on mine, and his eyes were restless and haunted. 
The inward impatience he must have felt 
betrayed itself in nervous gestures and a sharp- 
ened voice, but in no other way, and the eflFort 
he made for my sake wore him down the 
more from day to day. 

We had, as I have said, long since lost all 
idea of days and weeks. But it must have 
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been nearly a week since I had last seen Flossie 
Gately when I was startled to come upon her 
at the head of the stair. I was on my way 
to the deck; she was returning; she bowed, 
and with a hideous civility stood aside to let 
me pass. 

At that moment there came into my mind 
the memory of a certain duel I had witnessed, 
long since, from my window in Carsonville, 
Illinois. A large cat, of a stained and shabby 
tortoise-shell, was treading daintily and leis- 
urely along the path in our back yard. From 
behind a rosebush darted another cat, larger, 
shabbier, more evil of eye, blatantly eager to 
provoke a quarrel. Vocal and fiery eyed, he 
sprang at the tortoise-shell, insulting him with 
every feline term of reproach which could be 
expressed by tongue and bristling fur and 
expanded tail. And the tortoise-shell? He 
sat down. He curled his tail around his paws, 
yawned, and licked his lips. The bigger cat 
was evidently what an elder generation would 
call "nonplussed''; he exploded a few more 
insults — and fled. The cat who had sat 
down uncurled his tail and rose, yawning. 

I remembered that cat, and I sat down, 
literally, on the top step, with as leisurely 
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an air as I could muster. She stared, and 
hurried by me, down the steps. I called to 
her: "Mrs. Gately — you've forgotten to 
speak to me!*' She paused, half-way down 
the stair. 

"Oh — how do you do!'' 

My blood was beginning to rise, in great 
leaps, a breath or so between. "Don't you 
think we would better have a little talk?'* 

"Oh — if you think it best!" 

The bright hot sunlight poured in upon 
her. Her face was, I told myself, even more 
drawn and strained than my own. Her hair 
was rough and dry, and its elaborate arrange- 
ment was dishevelled, and her garments were 
creased and dragged about her. Evidently 
she had not had patience to keep up her pre- 
tence of indifference; her whip hand had, as 
it were, grown limp. There was something 
pitiful about her — as, I daresay, there was 
about me. But there were, so to speak, two 
of me, and here, out on that careless deep, 
under the empty sky, there was but one of her. 
My moment for pity had come, had I known 
it; but I did not know it. 

Still I felt the pressure of many things upon 
me, and did not hasten to speak, and she grew 
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nervous under my scrutiny. "You wanted to 
speak to me?" 

"Yes." I had now felt the power of silence, 
and tried a little more of it — I was the Cat 
Who Had Sat Down with a vengeance! And 
before my inner eyes was the vision of Dick, 
wan-eyed, thin-cheeked, bending under his 
death-sentence as surely as any prisoner 
bounded by stone walls and not by the imper- 
meable waves of the sea. Something began 
to hum and throb in my ears. "I wished to 
ask you what you are doing." 

"What I am doing?" she repeated ner- 
vously, her hands clasping and twitching at each 
other. 

"Do you wish to starve us and yourself?" 

She tried to laugh. "Oh, / have plenty!" 

"For how long?" 

"For as long as I please!" Her courage 
was coming back, and she spoke quite saucily. 

" You — and — we — may remain afloat 
longer than you please!" 

"Oh, — youV^ She laughed shrilly; it was 
the last crowning flicker of her bravado. 

"Yes, wel Please remember that Mr. Dar- 
ragh and myself have determined to stay. And 
remember also that we're two to your one!" 
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She became sulky. " Oh, so you 're threat- 
ening me?" 

"Yes!" 

All the commonness in her took possession 
of her face, blotting out, for the moment, her 
prettiness. Her eyes became dull with a 
calculating terror. " With what ? — I dare you 
to tell me what!" she demanded desperately. 

"We will lock you up." 

Solitude, which plays havoc with poor 
natures, had had its way with her, eaten her, 
corroded her. ''What will you do?" she 
panted, with a wretched attempt at bravado. 

"We can lock you up!" 

" Lock me up — mel He lock me up, he 
who ought to be locked in the condemned cell 
— hel Oh, we '11 be spared, we '11 all be 
spared, and then you '11 see who '11 mete out 
these things ! You two — a murderer and 
his accomplice, to talk of ^locking up' — and to 
me/" She was against the wall now, with 
an awful strength in her; she had her own 
justice with her, poor woman, and, though 
I kept myself well together, I felt the weight 
of it. " James Fenneck will rise out of the sea 
to clamour for you!" she cried. "You will 
have my justice done you — mine — mine!'^ 
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The warmth flickered slowly out of her 
face; she was worn out, for the time not fit 
to be the tool even of hate. " You 7Z get itT' 
she repeated dully, and stumbled down the 
stairs and away. 

That night Dick, lying outside the store- 
room door, was roused from sleep by a heavy 
glancing blow. He sprang and grappled, cry- 
ing out, and I, rushing with a light, found him 
holding her by the wrists as she struggled, hot- 
eyed and silent, in his grasp. 

We bound her, as gently as might be, and 
shut her in an empty cabin, and left her, while 
I examined Dick's head. There was an ugly, 
abraded bruise along his cheek and temple, 
but nothing for which we needed to fear a 
serious consequence. We found near by a 
heavy pin of iron weighing six or seven pounds. 

"What surprises me,'' commented Dick, "is 
that she didn't bite me!" 

The next problem was what to with her — 
or, for that matter, with ourselves. Things 
had already got with us, what with dead hope, 
confinement, and wretched food — it will seem 
to a landsman that I have inverted the order 
of our miseries, but it is not so — to a sicken- 
ing pitch. And now came this warfare with 
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a wretched woman, a frantic, soul-sick, friend- 
less creature. It seemed to us like a war 
among vermin, so abandoned and helpless 
were we all. I am convinced that had we, 
Dick or I, had to face her alone we would, out 
of sheer shame, have given in. But together 
there arose between us a frantic desire of life 
for the sake of life which kept us fighting. 

Later in the day we loosened her bonds, 
gave her food and a bottle of water (which 
she feigned to ignore), and left her to herself 
in the locked cabin, fortifying its door by a 
heap of heavy things, trunks, cases of tinned 
meats, and ironware from the galley, and went 
on deck together, for the first time in several 
days. 

It was a calm and beautiful afternoon, rather 
hot and thunderous, but with a fresh south- 
west wind and a silvering sky. Hand in hand 
we wandered to a welcome bit of shadow — 
the southeast side of a deck cabin — and 
sank down side by side. 

And now we could take count of what the 
sea and the sky had wrought upon our worn 
old ship. We saw now that the aft second- 
cabin had sunk so that it must have been 
awash for some time, since the rail and stan- 
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chions were already fluflfy with green weed, and 
the mustard-yellow blotches of kelp were 
waving and flopping upon the deck. The 
paint, what there was of it, was everywhere 
blistered and peeled, and the fresh lilac of 
bare wood was showing everywhere. The 
neglected windows of the deck cabins were 
already beginning to display a faint iridescence, 
the mirror of the changeful sea. Nearly all 
of the deck furnishings that we had kept, 
chairs, tables, life-preservers, were piled in 
desperate, settled heaps against the taff rails, 
lodged soddenly in the scuppers. All the 
upper ship had a wretched, inveterate, hope- 
less look of neglect, of slow-stealing ruin. 

We looked into each other's eyes, saw the 
worst, and put it behind us. Hand in hand 
we paced the deck, in a pathetic, intimate 
silence. 

But there was, after a while, something to 
be seen, an obscure, comforting something. 
The crevasses in the sea-water, as of cleaved 
agate, were grown more numerous, the thickets 
of the sea-forest less dense. 

"Do you see it?'' panted Dick. 

"How can I help seeing it, dear?" 

"Then it 's true; I don't just fancy it!" 
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His voice had a faint, faraway sound. " If you 
knew how I Ve longed for a look at the wide, 
blue, open sea! To get away from this filthy 
brown tangle — to feel the water slipping by 
— and then — perhaps — to smell the land- 
breeze — oh, my God!'' 

His hand was so hot, his voice so broken, 
his eyes so haggard, that I feared to trust 
myself to speak. 

"I feel it," he said presently. "We're 
going Home at last! The luck's turned! It 
always does when things just — just reach 
the limit! And this old tub is just about the 
limit now — just the limit of dilapidation and 
foulness and infection. We 've all got horrid 
fevers in our souls, my Polly, the whole 
wretched three of us, and we '11 all be ever so 
bright-shining and friendly once we get ashore!" 
He had talked himself, as he often did, into 
cheerfulness, and now he stood still, holding 
my hands at arms' length. "Mrs. Gately is 
going to give me the loveliest wedding present — 
I can see her picking it in Bond Street — 
you 're to be just as jealous! Make it up 
with me now, there 's a good little sweet Polly!" 

"Dick, you're too foolish!" 

"I know — that 's why you love me." 
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But I had drawn away from him. A faint 
odour drifted to my nostrils and set me sniffing, 
an odour, forgotten but familiar — the scent 
of wood-smoke. "Dick — do you smell it?'* 
I panted. 

"Smoke! Where?" he cried, and ran to 
the stairway. 

It was, of course, the work of Mrs. Gately, 
who had chosen this means of ending her 
captivity. The smoke grew thicker as we 
descended, and at her door it curled in wreaths 
between the interstices of our rude barricade. 

Dick flung down her prison wall, and found 
that the door was secured from within. We 
knocked and called, but she either could not 
or would not answer us. There was nothing 
to be done but to break in the door, and hurling 
down the barricade he began an attack with 
an axe upon the panelling. At the third or 
fourth blow the door was suddenly opened — 
so suddenly as to jerk the axe-handle out of 
Dick's hands, and send him stumbling and 
sprawling forward, almost into Mrs. Gately 's 
arms as she stood, strangely composed, before 
us. Her face was flushed and hot, her eyes 
dry, her hair in disorder, one . sleeve of her 
blouse was blackened and torn, and a red^ 
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seared streak marred the whiteness of her 
arm. She glared at us with more than a 
wild beast's stupid hatred, the muscles of her 
throat twitching. Behind her, little tongues 
of flame curled and crept along the curtains 
of the berth. "Can't you leave me in peace 
even here?" she jerked out. 

Dick seized her roughly by the arm and 
thrust her out. "Were you trying to kill 
yourself?*' he demanded over his shoulder, 
as he tore down the blazing stu£P and thrust 
it out of the porthole — which he had to open. 

"It was an accident," she said glibly but 
sullenly. 

The last smouldering fragment quenched 
in the sea, Dick turned upon her. "Now, 
see here, Mrs. Gately, can't we make an end 
of this ? I can't quite see your little game — 
but it 's a very unpleasant one for all of us, 
and it seems to me that we '*re uncomfortable 
enough as it is " 

"That's what I want to make you!" she 
interrupted fiercely. "I want to make you 
suffer, to wear you out, to give you no peace 
nor security — to use you up " 

"But in heaven's name, why?" replied Dick 
thoughtlessly. 
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"Do you ask me why, you — murderer!" 

I cried out, but Dick caught my hand and 
crushed it in his. "Leave it to me, dear," 
he whispered. And — may I be forgiven for 
it — in my fear of this desperate, driven 
woman, I did, like the coward I was, leave it 
to him. 

"Mrs. Gately," he said gently, "you know I 
did n't — did n't kill James Fenneck without 
provocation. You yourself saw what he tried 
to do to me only a little while before.'* 

"Yes, I know there was bad blood between 
you!" she answered. "I '11 testify to that in 
any court I can drag you into." 

"Oh, well," he replied patiently, "that's 
the very point. Can't you see that you 're 
making it impossible to take me into any court ?" 

"Do you suppose I care how I finish you?" 
she panted. "However I do it, you '11 have 
the advantage of me, you '11 be ahead of the 
game." 

"I don't know what you mean," said Dick 
helplessly. 

A strange look came into her eyes as they 
rested on him. "Ask that woman there," 
she jerked out, as she flung away along the 
close dark passage. 
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As we wandered back to the storeroom, 
Dick sighed. "To think that I was fool 
enough to imagine that the luck had changed!'* 

"Perhaps it has. At least, now we know 
what she 's up to." 

"But do we?" 

"We know she is, apparently, up to the very 
worst." 

"Oh, Lord!" sighed Dick, "I knew that 
before!" He flung himself down on a case 
marked "Huntley & Palmer," and clasped 
his knees. "But what did she mean by telling 
me, in that beastly way, to ask you?" 

"I suppose because I 'm a woman, and I 
can, in a way, understand her." 

"But do you?" 

"In a way," I repeated. "Oh, Dick, I do 
feel sorry for her! Think what a life a woman 
like that must have had, the pinch, and the 
shabbiness, and the shame of it. And then 
there comes Fenneck, and he wants to give 
her security and luxury and the sort of outward 
respectability she 's always longed for — and 
all at once the whole thing is taken away from 
her, absolutely, irretrievably away — do you 
wonder that she 's bitter — a woman like 
that?" 
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"My word, but you do understand, though! 
But why in the name of common sense does 
she take it out on — oh, there — I beg your 
pardon, dear, I quite forgot. I 'm afraid,'* 
he added wickedly, "that guilt sits but lightly 
upon me!" 

I felt the tears coming, but I tried to force 
them back. "Oh, how do you suppose it 
weighs upon me?'' I cried. "If it weren't 
for you I 'd be glad if she killed me — I 
ought to be killed — I '' 

Dick unclasped his legs and patted my 
head. "That is positively the most disgusting, 
sentimental rot I Ve ever heard from your 
pretty little mouth. Stop it this minute and 
tell me where you keep the can-opener. Are 
we going to have salmon and peas or shrimp ? 
— I see all the chicken is gone." 



CHAPTER VIII 

TN THE night there came thunder and a 
-*• pelting, slashing rain, which lasted, as 
a cool, persistent drizzle, over the next day. 
We kept below, close and irksome as it was, 
and were rewarded by hearing and seeing no 
evidence of Mrs. Gately's presence. 

On the morning following I woke early, 
and saw the sunlight dancing upon the cur- 
tains of the berth. I dressed as quickly as I 
could and went out, up to the deck for a breath 
of air. The morning was beautifully clear and 
fresh, the sky was a great, deep, sapphire bowl 
with only a few tiny clouds lying, like inset 
pearls, far down its curving side. And to the 
north, just under the sky, lay a widening band 
of a deeper blue — the water of the wide, 
open sea. 

We were drifting toward it, slowly, but 
steadily. The luck had turned, after all. 

After a long, delicious look I went below to 
call Dick. He was already up and met me at 
the cabin stair. 

9$» 
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"Luck turned, eh, dearie? What did I 
tell you?" He spoke cheerfully, but his voice 
was faint and husky, and his eyes were large 
in his white face. 

"Aren't you well, dear Dickie?'' 
* * Perfectly — simply bully ! " But he kept 
his hand on my shoulder, clutching so tight 
that his grasp hurt me. "You'll see," he 
went on, " we 're iar enough out now for any- 
thing to happen — and something vnll happen 

— soon — oh, soon ! " 

"Dick — what do you mean, dear?" 
The wildness of his manner died down. 
"Nothing — that is, nothing but hope. My 
head 's a little queer from the air down there 

— and I have n't slept." 

"Oh, Dick! Why didn't you bring a 
blanket up here " 

"And leave you under the same planks with 
her? Hardly! But will you think me very 
selfish if I flop down now for a little while?" 

I led him to the shaded side of the ship, and 
he slipped down, panting, and closed his eyes. 
"Oh, that's glorious!" he murmured. "Just 
the least little whiflF of a nap, and I '11 be in 
splendid shape!" 

But when I came up with coflFee twenty 
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minutes later he had not slept. He lay very 
still with wide-open eyes, and started when I 
touched him as if I had been a shape of horror. 
"What 's that?'' he whispered hoarsely, staring 
about him. It was a perceptible time before 
he knew me, and then he trembled from head 
to foot. It was with only the greatest difficulty 
that he was able to swallow, and he protested 
feebly that even the coflPee sickened him. I 
could not disguise from myself that he was 
very ill — or was to be so very, very soon. 

The situation was one which did not bear 
thinking about, and I set myself to work to 
make him as comfortable as possible, working 
hard, and forcing myself to fix my mind on 
tangible, pressing things. I brought up blankets 
and pillows for him, and a little store of the 
most delicate food we had left, and stretched 
a rug before him so that as the sun moved 
its light would not distress him, for I was 
determined not to let him go down again into 
that foul cavern beneath our feet. And some- 
how, dreadful as things seemed at the moment, 
it was with a sense of relief that I transferred 
the simple setting of our daily life to the open 
deck. I would not let myself dwell upon 
the fact that we were beleaguered, driven from 
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one outpost to another remoter, in a way, from 
safety. I kept repeating to myself that we 
were on the border of the open sea, drifting 
south-southeast — and that Dick would soon 
be well. 

He lay very quiet, staring out to sea. Some- 
times he spoke incoherently, and it was plainly 
an eflfort for him, in brain as well as body, to 
make himself understood. Once my few tasks 
were finished, I found it impossible to thrust 
aside the heaviness of my thoughts, and as he 
plainly wished me to sit where he could see 
my face, it was a struggle not to show the 
gnawing fear I felt. 

The day dragged on, and with every inch 
of shadow lost and gained upon the worn and 
blistered deck my hopes sank lower. I fool- 
ishly counted so much upon the succour that 
awaited us upon the open sea — and behold 
it was wide and placid and empty before my 
eyes! Not a thread-like spar, not a speck 
of canvas, not a trail of smoke along all the 
curve of the line where sky and sea met. A 
solitary whale, driven out, vanquished, from 
his herd, rushed across our crawling, trembling 
bow away to the east, and plunged downward in 
a little trail of foam — I felt lonelier than he. 
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For by nightfall Dick did not know me. 
He lay quite still, without seeing or hearing 
me, or he chattered softly, senselessly, to 
himself. Now that his poor brain had cast off 
all knowledge, all responsibility, all pretence 
of health and strength, I could see how wasted 
and weak he was — and now it did not matter 
if I cried! 

It was late before I left him, and then it 
was only because I had, in spite of my pains, 
forgotten to supply myself with lights, and 
now and then Dick cried out feebly that he 
did not like the dark. For me the dark was a 
relief; it shut out the mocking emptiness of 
the sea, and I could shelter myself under it 
in a mesh of hopes of what the light of the 
next day might bring. But Dick, racked by 
who knows how long a stretch of sleepless 
nights, cried out for light, and so I went below 
in search of lanterns. 

The inside of the ship was pitch-black, 
and the closeness of it gave the darkness a 
horrid, oppressive weight which pressed upon 
my breast and throat and sickened me with 
tears that I could not shed. As I descended the 
stair I felt myself within the aura of a human 
presence, and shuddered as I forced myself 
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to pass in silence. I knew it could be none 
other than Flossie Gately, but it was a horrid 
thing to know her lurking there, silent with 
her hatred, in the tainted darkness of the 
wrecked and wasting ship. 

I had quite passed her when she cried out, 
in a fearful, shuddering, broken voice, the 
voice of a woman whose nerves are vibrating 
in an agony of terror: "Is that you? Which 
of you? Where are you?" She groped 
after me and caught at me with trembling 
hands, felt of me — and pushed me away. 
"Speak, can't you! What's happened?'' 

"I have come for a light. I am going to 
spend the night on deck." 

" What 's happened ? Can't you answer 
me?" 

"He — " I could not utter Dick's name — 
"is very ill." 

She drew a long, hissing sigh. " So it 's 

that " she said strangely, and went away, 

toward the stair. 

I made haste after her, and seized her by 
the arm, and sprang before her. "Go back 
— you 're not to go near him!" 

She laughed loudly, wildly, not troubling 
to free herself. "Don't be frightened — 
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there 's plenty of time ! I shan't hurry ! And, 
after all, I probably shan't have to lift a finger 

— it 's queer how these things come about!'* 
I shrank from the touch of her in spite of 

myself, letting her go. "You 're not to dare 
to touch him." 

She laughed again. "Oh, Hell! I'll not 
touch him! You go and get your lantern!" 

I found the lantern, and hurried back to 
the deck. She stood staring fixedly down at 
Dick as he lay in his heavy, restless sleep, 
muttering and twitching and flinging his hands 
about. As I approached she turned upon me, 
her eyes glittering in the lantern light. "Put 
that thing down!" she commanded, and for 
some reason I obeyed — then trembled as I 
thought of what I had done. How broken 
in spirit, I told myself, I must have been! But 
before I could gather myself together: "Now 

— go!" said she. 

"Go — where?" I stammered. She waved 
her hand in an insolent dismissal of me. 

"Wherever you like — only go! Leave him 
to me!" 

I felt my blood go cold and then hot. "Get 
out of my way! Let me go to him!" 

She did not move, and much as I hated 
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her, I forced myself to lay my hands upon her. 
But she laughed, and flung me off as if I had 
been a child, and I had a sudden, sickening 
sense of the strength she had gained while 
Dick and I were racked and strained and 
overwrought — and by her means. "You 
little fool! Do you suppose you can stand in 
my way now ? Why, it 's my time, the hour 
I \e waited for — the hour I 'm paid off ! 
Keep back ! You 're not to touch him — not 
if he lives a week! You shall see him die!"' 

But we grappled horribly — my blood is 
hot with shame and I grow sick as I think 
of it. We struggled, I desperately, she almost 
carelessly, and I was pushed back and back, 
and then, with a sidewise twist, flung prostrate 
upon the deck. "There,'' she panted, "if you 
make me any more trouble I '11 strangle him 
before your eyes!" 

I drew myself up to my knees, flushed, 
dishevelled, sobbing. " Oh, Dick — Dick ! '* 
I cried to him, as he lay muttering, beating 
his hand upon the deck. 

"Be quiet!" she screamed at me, turning 
her head fiercely from him to me. 

I reached stealthily for the lantern, the 
only available weapon, but she saw me and 
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snatched at it; between us we sent it rolling 
across the deck to smash against the cabin 
wall and gutter out. 

"Now are you satisfied?'* she panted at me. 
"If you try to get at him again I '11 kill you!" 

She had taken such good care of herself in 
these last weeks that in spite of her wearing 
fits of rage I knew her to be quite able to 
carry out her threat. But for the moment I 
could only cower there on the deck and sob 
feebly, with more tears than noise. She 
watched me with a breathless, scornful impa- 
tience. 

Get up! Get up and go below!" 
I'll not!" I replied, trying ineflFectually 
to dry my eyes with a strand of loosened hair. 
" You can kill me if you like — but I '11 
not leave him!" 

"Stay, then," she jerked out, and turned 
her back on me again, leaning against the 
cabin wall with folded arms. 

Still sobbing weakly, I began to put myself 
in order, to fasten up my hair, and straighten 
my draggled clothing. Dick was muttering 
again; I could at times hear my own name, 
and the entreaty in his broken voice goaded 
me back to self-control. I dried my eyes and 
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rose, my pulses throbbing hard but evenly 
once more. 

I had not taken two steps toward him when 
she rounded on me. "I told you to keep 
away from him." I could see her face only 
as a wan blur in the dark, but her voice was 
hard with her deep, tense hate of us. 

"I told you," I replied, "that I was not going 
below — at least, not till I know what you 
are going to do." 

"I am not going to do anything," said she 
with a dry laugh. "And I 'm not going to 
let you do anything, either. You are just 
going to wait — with me — and see him die !" 

I cried out. Not with fear now — I thought 
in a flash of the heavy, velvet-lined drawer in 
the saloon — but as one cries out at the sudden 
sight of a venomous thing coiled in the path. 

" You 're not going to touch him or go near 
him," she went on in the same dry, hard voice. 
"I will give you nothing but the satisfaction 
he would not give me — you can just see him 
die — the murderer — the murderer!" 

Oh, my poor Dick, how long I had "left it 
to him" — and for this! 

"He is not a murderer!" I cried. "He 
did not kill Mr. Fenneck. / — / killed him 
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— I myself! I did not mean to — the revolver 
went off somehow — and Dick took the 
blame *' 

She had seized my arm again, but her clasp 
was feeble and her hands shook. ^^Say that 
again!" she whispered. ^^He did not kill 
James Fenneck? — he did not?" 

"He did not kill Mr. Fenneck," I repeated. 
"He is as innocent as you are " 

She was sobbing wildly against me, upon her 
crossed arms; "Oh, my God! Oh, my God!" 
she whispered over and over again, and more 
and more softly. It was like watching at a 
death-bed there in the dark to see how the load 
fell off her at last and left he^ human. But 
Dick called me again, and I wrenched myself 
free and went and knelt beside him and did 
what I could to make him easier. 

He knew me, as a dreaming child may know 
the touch of his mother — at least, with my 
hand in his he was quieter and did not call to 
me. It was a great comfort to think, as I sat 
beside him, in the dark and the silence, that 
he had been spared the last storm, and would 
wake to peace at least. 

I do not know how long I sat there, nor how 
long we were alone — I should not, indeed. 
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have known that we were alone at all, but that 
the light of a lantern flashed along the deck, 
and I knew that Mrs. Gately must have brought 
it from below. She set it down where its light 
could not fall upon Dick's face, and came and 
stood over us. 

"Won't you let me stay with him awhile, 
while you go and get some rest? You must 
be tired to death." She spoke in the common- 
place, lowered voice of the sick-room; no one 
who had overheard would have imagined that 
an hour ago this woman and I had been strug- 
gling together in the hate of the cave-dwellers. 

"Oh, no; thank you. I'm not tired." 

She hesitated. "I assure you, you can 
trust me, Miss Harding," she said slowly. 
" I can't — talk about it — just now — but, 
believe me, he 's safe.^^ 

"I am sure of it," I answered. "But he's 
very ill, you see: I can't leave him." 

"Yes," said she, "I understand, but there 
may be something I can do — you '11 let me 
stay?" 

She stayed. To my surprise she was very 
useful; she suggested a number of little devices 
and simple remedies, and helped me in the 
use of them. Toward morning Dick became 
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quieter, and then I began to feel how utterly 
worn out I was. I could not sleep, but she 
made me lie down on the deck, and we talked 
for a long time, in low tones, with long pauses 
and strange flashes of intimacy. The peace 
between us was, I could see, an even greater 
relief to her weary soul than it was to mine. 
In her talk she showed herself a pitiful, drifting 
creature, more helpless and pleasure-loving 
than vile, with a conscience less powerful for 
restraint than for the exaction of queer, 
tiresome penalties. It had, for instance, been, 
in the cant phrase, "up to her'' to avenge 
Fenneck's death; it was part of her ideal of 
loyalty to the man who would have given 
her an unstained name. I am of the belief 
that had her cupidity not sent the besotted 
Fenneck to forage in my stateroom that 
fatal day, she would have made him a very 
good wife. 

And another queer thing came to light 
— I think it was a relief to her not to care to 
hide it — a thing that covered everything, 
explained everything: She loved Dick. It 
was a chance turn that betrayed it. "You 
were warned against me. Miss Harding, you 
remember,*' she contritely reminded me, "that 
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day — don't you remember ? — when he — 
Mr. Darragh, met me coming from your 
room. Do you know that I was furious? 
And it was n't so much that you were warned, 
but that he 'd done it — I always liked him 
so. I think/' she added softly, "that he is 
the best man I ever knew." 

At the moment what wonderfully com- 
forted me, alone but for her upon that wrecked 
ship, was that she used the present tense 
when she spoke of Dick. For, as we talked, 
and as she, as such a woman will, eased herself 
by mere speech and comradeship, the weight 
that she cast oflF settled upon me, never to leave 
me till my dying day. She had hated nearly 
to the death, and now she was lightened of it: 
but I, though I had not hated, had with my 
own hand killed a man. I had not struck, 
nor hardly wished to strike, but he was dead, 
and but for me, perhaps, he had not died. I 
have had, in these last few years, more happi- 
ness than most women, and I look for more to 
come; but always, as the ladies of antique 
Rome coiled about their pulses a little snake 
for coolness in the summer heat, so I, in the 
heat of passion and the sunlight of my joy, 
have felt the cold of my little serpent — that 
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James Fenneck lay dead, in the sea, and that 
but for me he had not died. 

The next day we were the more anxious 
for Dick, and the next day still more anxious, 
for the weather drew steadily hotter, and he 
more restless and more weak. We knew that 
we must be moving, for the sea-wrack was at 
last out of sight, but the sea was oily, and 
there was not a breath of air. We ate and slept 
upon the deck, for the hold was unbearable, 
and what journeys below we made for supplies 
we paid for in sickness and headache. 

These same supplies were now close to their 
lowest. Bottled waters we had still, but every- 
thing else was of a tame and uninviting sort — 
the dregs of an ill-chosen stock of tinned 
goods. There was little we cared to give Dick 
save condensed milk diluted with vichy, or a 
little brandy. But it was not the food he 
lacked that weakened him so much as the 
sultry heat of that blistering deck. What 
would I not have given for a bit of ice no bigger 
than a billiard ball! I even prayed, like a 
child, for a miracle, but, except that I did not 
go mad with despair, there was no miracle. 
My thoughts did not now range so far as a 
rescue, even though we were in the path of 
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ships; I longed only for a few weeks more of 
drifting on that crazy hulk, of confinement, 
privation, exile — but with Dick, Dick brave, 
confident, joyous, full of life; Dick patient, 
tender, foolish with love of me; even Dick 
mad with his first madness, weak, uncon- 
trolled, well-nigh despicable in the minds of 
men — so only he would sometimes look into 
my face with seeing eyes, speak to me with 
words meant for my ears. 

The thought that I might have to lay him 
in the sea that already held Fenneck and 
Champion I kept from me by I know not what 
means. It was a thing that simply could not 
be thought, a thing unbelievable, absurd. Or 
if it were a thing that could happen, then it 
should happen to me, too. 

Toward the afternoon of the third day of 
his illness the sky was like a bowl of molten 
silver, and down in the southwest lay a 
smudge, a little, narrow smudge, which set 
itself to creep and broaden almost as we 
looked. 

" There 's going to be trouble,'* said Mrs. 
Gately. "We would better be getting ready 
for it. We can't let him lie here much longer." 
Even as she spoke there came a hot puff of 
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wind, like a breath from a furnace mouth, 
and carried away the rug I had spread to shelter 
Dick from the heat, whipping it sulkily out 
to sea, so that the sun glared brazenly down 
upon his flushed face. He jerked his head 
about and protested weakly, incoherently. He 
could not understand, nor move himself, so 
we carried him, she at his head, I at his knees, 
first into the shadow of the cabin, and then, 
as the wind rose, into the cabin itself, over the 
stair. Here, on the landing, we brought what 
few belongings we had upon the deck — it 
was as far into the ship as we cared to go, 
and even here, with the door open, there rose 
pu£Fs of evilly tainted air from the hold. 

"Look there!'' said Mrs. Gately, as we 
arranged Dick's pillows. " We were n't any 
too quick, were we?" 

The smudge had spread like an outblown 
trail of smoke, only instead of paling, it had 
darkened, and had already shut out the sun, 
leaving only a livid light to force its way over 
its upper edge and gleam in sinister fashion 
upon the gray, heaving water. Down on tKe 
horizon the lightning had begun to play, and 
a strange murmur rose and swelled into a muf- 
fled roar. 
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The ship began to quiver and sway uneasily 
like a frightened animal. The roar grew 
nearer, became a shriek, and, creaking and 
straining in all her length, the ship heeled over 
to port, down, down, down, so that Dick's 
limp body crumpled and slipped, and I, clutch- 
ing him to save him from a fall down the stair, 
found myself slipping and sliding against him. 
After a long, long time, it seemed, we righted, only 
to be flung, all together, to the other side of the 
boat, and to see all the varied wreckage of the 
deck go whirling overboard in the wind that 
was now shrieking in our battered masts and 
tangled rigging. 

The storm was upon us. The rain fell in 
torrents, washing by in swirls to flood the lee 
scuppers nearly knee-deep, and the wind 
helped by tearing great masses of water from 
the crests of the waves and flinging them broad- 
cast over us as if they had been solid missiles. 
We bound Dick fast to the stair-rail with ropes, 
so that he might not be hurled down from the 
landing, and then we tried to close the door 
before we were quite drenched through; but 
we struggled with it in vain till a lurch of the 
ship helped us, and banged it to. The next 
minute the wind flung it open again, and a 
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surge of green water rose, peering at us over 
the rail, and flung itself upon us with a hiss 
and a splash, and, soaking us to the skin, rushed 
down the stair, carrying with it everything 
but our three sodden helpless selves. 

The rest of the night was, for Mrs. Gately, 
an unceasing and generally futile struggle 
with the door, and for me quite as vain an 
attempt to keep Dick from being battered 
against the wall and banister. I held his 
poor head in my arms and from time to time 
tried to dry his face with a handkerchief which, 
it seemed, I no sooner had wrung out than 
another surge of sea- water rushed over us. I 
never looked up that I did not see Flossie 
Gately silhouetted against the livid dimness 
without, clinging with both hands to the handle 
of the door, or flung, drenched and panting, 
now to this side, now to that, bruised and 
plucky, and finding, apparently, a fierce satis- 
faction in spending herself against so fierce 
and relentless a foe as the pitiless storm. 

There was no measuring the time by hours 
or days, or, it seemed, even weeks. It was an 
eternity that we clung there, the dying ship 
leaping and reeling under us, ourselves sodden 
as seaweed, our eyes smarting with salt water 
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and blinded with great blobs of yellow foam 
hurled at us by the gentler impulses of the 
wind, our throats parched, our limbs aching 
with cold, stiff with bruises, and our souls, 
when we managed to think of it, benumbed 
with fear. From time to time we shouted 
at each other, but the wind tore the words 
from our lips and hurled them away upon its 
own track, drowning everything but itself. 

And, somehow, the turn of the storm came, 
sooner than we expected, though it might 
have been, for anything we felt, a year since 
our ordeal began. Little by little the shriek 
of the wind fell so that one could tell in the dark- 
ness that the other was trying to speak. More 
slowly the ship ceased its frenzied leaping, 
and, heavily water-logged, began to roll, in 
a more or less tremulous and crazy fashion, 
but to roll nevertheless, with some regularity. 
Had we been shipshape and fully manned we 
would have run before the wind and had a longer 
martyrdom; as it was, we had outridden the 
storm, which shrieked away to the north, leaving 
behind it ragged fringes of cloud overhead, and 
beneath a stubbornly heaving, angry sea. 

It was yet dark, and a few pale stars were 
to be made out through the trailing clouds. 
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The wind was still high, but no more water 
came in upon us. I had begun wearily to 
notice that when I wrung the water from my 
skirts for the five-hundredth time they stayed 
wrung, and that the door had ceased banging 
quite so often. I tried to drag Dick up from 
where he had swung, unconscious, half down 
the stair, but I was too worn out, and when 
I asked Mrs. Gately to help me, I found her, 
a^ unexpectedly as if it had been a dream, 
sitting close beside me on the stair, crying 
softly with fright and fatigue. 

Someone whispered my name — it was Dick. 
It was hours since he had spoken, even deliri- 
ously. I bent over him, and made out some- 
how that the ropes hurt him. As I loosened 
them, soothing him as well as I could, I dis- 
covered that he knew my voice — it was too 
dark to see my face — and that he was, though 
very weak, himself again. He even managed 
to help himself up to the landing, where he 
sank down in a faint. But that he had known 
me again, if only for a moment, put a fresh 
heart in me, and I groped my way below for 
a lantern, not knowing what I might find, 
but feeling in my tired soul that the worst for 
us had passed with the storm. 
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We had not, it seemed, shipped so much 
water, after all, or if we had it had all drained 
into the main deck. The floor covering was 
soaked and oozy, and the walls as high as my 
head were still streaming, but there was at least 
not the wash to wade through that I had 
feared. But there was, I fancied, a more 
decided list — probably, I told myself, from 
the shifting of the stuflF in the hold. Never- 
theless, there was something very sinister in 
the heavy straining roll of the ship. I tried 
to convince myself that it was but to be ex- 
pected after such a night; that the sea might 
not be quieted for hours, and the like. But 
when, having secured my lantern, I went to 
the storeroom for some food, I saw in a corner 
two tiny bright points of light, and then another 
pair nearer me, upon a pile of boxes, and, as 
I flung out my hand, a swift smooth thing 
stirred upon the shelf, ran over my wrist with 
little cold paws, and sprang with a soft dis- 
gusting thump upon the deck. The rats 
had come. They had been driven from their 
last stronghold below, and were now come 
to make their final stand along with us against 
the death that lurked so close for all of us. 

I stood still, clutching at whatever was 
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nearest to steady myself, sick with the sickness 
that, I suppose, a man feels only when he 
hears his death sentence. For, except for our 
one lucky chance in a thousand, it was our 
death sentence. Our pitiful game, so to 
speak, was utterly up; our cards were all on 
the table. That forward bulkhead had been 
our last trump, and now it was ours no longer. 
It had given, it would soon go. 

I do not know how long I leaned there, 
shivering in my wet clothes, trying to summon 
up the semblance of decent human courage 
with which to face those two above me. For 
I was resolved to keep the horrid secret for 
the present; they had suflFered enough, those 
two — I would be the minister of no more 
sorrow. To-morrow, if we should last so 
long, to-morrow in the light of day, when the 
sun was shining and the sea was blue and kindly 
sleep had strengthened them, they should 
know — but first they must be fed, warmed, 
rested. 

And now I felt myself apart from the two 
of them, separated by the shadow that lay 
on me; for a moment I believed that I knew 
the first thoughts of the newly dead. 

I was roused by a timid scratching in a 
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comer, the rush and scamper of little paws, 
and the thought of the fate of these hunted 
little lives seemed more pitiful than our own. 
I hunted for and opened a box of biscuits and 
scattered its contents upon the floor for our 
humble fellows in misery, but the rustling 
scramble that followed turned me very sick — ' 
so sick that I felt my way to the divan and 
sank down, my head reeling, crying miserably 
against the sodden cushions, while the rats 
nibbled and squeaked about the floor. 

I was roused by Mrs. Gately's voice. "Are 
you here. Miss Harding? Has anything hap- 
pened ?'* 

I dragged myself up very heavily in my 
wet clothes, my teeth chattering. " I 'm all 
right. How is he?'' 

" Better, I think, he 's asking for you. I 
think he 's going to be all right.'' We gathered 
together some food and some blankets that were 
not utterly soaked, and she gave me a hand 
up the stairs, carrying most of the load, good 
soul, else I could never have climbed it. When 
at last I sank down by Dick, I could speak 
only his name. 

"Polly — my Polly!" His voice was weak 
and broken, but he knew me still — he knew me ! 
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Huddled together, we three ate and drank, 
and then, still huddled for warmth, in our 
drenched clothing, we slept, in spite of the 
rolling of the ship. As I closed my eyes, I 
remember seeing the first brightening of the 
dawn across the face of the waters. 



CHAPTER IX 

npHE sea on which we and the bright sun 
^ looked forth next day was beautiful, 
a boiling, foam-laced mass of lapis lazuli and 
beryl and aquamarine. The wind was with 
us still, but, though we had no way of being 
sure of it, it did not seem to help us forward; 
the ship was now too heavy and water-logged 
for more than drifting slowly with the current 
of the sea. 

The day was so beautiful, and Dick so much 
better — for, though still very weak he was 
now entirely himself again — that I might 
have been able to put away all thought of 
my terror of the night before. But Flossie 
Gately, having begun to roam about the deck, 
came back with a scared face. Before Dick 
she would not speak, but I made some trifling 
excuse to him for leaving him, and followed 
her as she walked to the forward end of the 
promenade deck. 

"Do you see that?^^ she asked, pointing 
forward. 

The stump of the bowsprit, snapped off 
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by the iceberg, now dipped below the hori- 
zontal — perhaps nine or ten degrees. The 
second-cabin deck-rail at its forward end was* 
completely under water, and the sea gurgled 
and washed at the door to the first cabin I. 
knew that inside that door, since last night, 
the water must be six or eight inches deep. 
Our staterooms were half-way along that 
selfsame deck; by night they would be, as to 
the floor, at least, well under water. 

"Yes,'* I replied stupidly, "I see." There 
was a pause. 

"Well,'' said Flossie Gately, "so that's the 
end! And yet, do you know, when I first 
woke this morning, I — I hoped^ 

"So did L" 

And then, not being a heroine, I told her 
about the rats. She shuddered. "And you 
came right upstairs and — and slept after that ?" 

" I was so tired — but we must go back to 
him." 

"You're not going to tell him?" 

" No — not now. Why, we may never have 
to!" 

"You mean we may not have time!" replied 
Mrs. Gately; it was the first bitter thing I had 
heard her say in a long while. 
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We went back to Dick, who was sitting, 
propped up, against the cabin. His eyes met 
mine — and the Thing was told. He caught 
his breath — then he smiled. 

"Noble girls,'' said he; "sit down upon the 
ground, and tell sad stories of the death of 
kings." 

"Oh, no," said Flossie Gately, in a queer, 
choked voice, " let 's have them live happily 
forever after!" 

And then we told stories, in turn, like lost 
'children, all day long ; afraid to leave each other, 
afraid to touch each other, afraid to look in 
each other's eyes, lest we see the Thing, now 
so near, so implacable, so unescapable. 
Yet, even as I lived through it, that day was 
unreal to me, like the passing of a dream, or 
the return of an old, old memory. We were 
very gentle with each other, observing strange, 
unwonted deferences; the taint of our late 
strained, ragged, shabby life was for the time 
borne from us. As night fell, the wind sank 
with it, and the sea became quiet, and the 
stars came out with an unexpected misty 
radiance as we drifted straight east. 

The next day was quiet and close, and the 
sky was faintly gray. Dick was steadily gain- 
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ing strength, and we were all possessed with 
a mania for action. The exalted mood of the 
day before had passed; we were no longer 
obsessed with fatigue, and were become restless. 
We kept away from each other, for the sake, 
I think, of making solitary trips below, from 
which we returned, wet but triumphant, with 
some cherished but just-remembered souvenir 
or other. Each of us had on the deck. a funny 
little heap of possessions, which we incessantly 
rearranged, weeded, or added to. 

For, now that the ship was doomed, we, 
being human, and gaining hourly in health 
and strength in the reaction from our last 
ordeal, had set our hearts upon a rescue, and 
hope was creeping back to us, and beginning 
to unfurl its tiny standard. The mere fact 
that the water was nearly above the lower 
berths amidships on the deck below us was 
a sort of pledge, and we drew a queer courage 
from desperation itself. 

We were very silent, yet not uncheerful. 
We even feigned a recklessness with our food 
and drink, choosing the best of what was left, 
and unblushingly evading the reason why it 
did n't matter. The storeroom was a foot 
deep in water now. a slimy wash most un- 
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savoury to forage in — and the rats were upon 
the deck. 

They crouched, blinking and scared, in 
comers, appalled at the queerness of the wide 
space and the bright light. We fed them 
generously, and they responded to the least 
.advance, recovering, with an awful comrade- 
ship, from their natural fear of us. To see 
them sniffing and nosing about our knees for 
the last crumbs they were to enjoy was a sight 
whose implications, with a transparent pretence 
of humanity, we brazenly ignored. 

"Funny, chivvied, frightened little beggars!*' 
Dick commented. "One would think that 
not the monkeys, but they, were our relatives." 

"Perhaps they are," said Flossie Gately. 
But it was not a time for such speculations 
or such comparisons, and she bravely made a 
joke — a very poor one — about something 
else. 

It became, by the afternoon, an awful day; 
the water was a good ten inches higher, and the 
veiled sun and warm moist air seemed to 
increase the strain upon our nerves to the 
breaking point. Whether we tried to forget 
ourselves in a hollow pretence of chatter, or 
whether we sought shelter in brief stretches 
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of solitude, our thoughts were busy with that 
wrenched, tortured, brave bulkhead, which 
was fighting so steadfastly, yielding so slowly. 

It was perhaps hardest on Flossie Gately, 
as she wandered, in a feverish languor, about 
the deck, or hung over the rail, weary, absorbed, 
ranging the sky and sea with unseeing eyes. 
Or was it harder on Dick and me, as we sat 
silent, hand in hand, while the vision of the 
joy life would have held for us alternately 
danced before us, and was, in a rush of memory, 
snatched away? 

We did not talk of the past, and I know that 
I, for one, did not think of the future. I had 
always wondered, in my youth and strength, 
how a man condemned to die, under the pres- 
sure of that knowledge of physical death, could 
find strength to think of intangible things, 
and at this time I was not destined to know. 
I had a sense of what it would mean to be 
sucked down under the smooth, cool, gray- 
green water. I would let go Dick's hand, 
and I would beat at the water, and the cool 
gurgle would be in my lungs and the green 
light all round me for a long while. And 
so it would be with Dick. And so with Flossie 
Gately. And with the rats. 
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I could think of nothing beyond that. And 
in the midst of our attempts at cheerful talk, 
oftener and oftener as the day wore on would 
my eyes burn and fill and my throat tighten 
and my voice grow dumb. And I think that it 
was so with the others, only less often with Dick. 

As the light began to fade out of the pallid 
sky we made haste to light all the lanterns 
we had brought up with us. They burned 
sallow and faint for a few moments, but we were 
soon glad enough to gather in the bright little 
circle they made. We were now shut in, the 
three of us, in a little shining cage, the prisoners 
of the strangest, most pitiless of fortunes. We 
had become very silent, and sat watching the 
rats as they scurried about at the edge of 
the light, growing less friendly as the accus- 
tomed darkness fell upon them. 

Dick began to scatter crumbs with a lavish 
hand. "We may as well celebrate," said he 
grimly. "We may as well celebrate all round!*' 

He reached for a bottle of champagne. 
Flossie Gately ranged the glasses in a row, 
and I wrenched out the cork. Dick filled the 
glasses, but checked me as I was about to 
raise mine. "Wait a bit — I want everybody 
to kiss me, please.'* 
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Then Flossie Gately did a beautiful thing. 
She looked at Dick, then at me, then at Dick 
again, and her eyes were soft. "Kiss me first, 
Dick," said she. 

And he did. So that my kiss was the last 
upon his lips that night. 

Then we raised our glasses and drank in 
silence, and flung the glasses into the sea. 
The night was so still and the water was 
so high that we heard the faint splashes as 
they sank. 

Flossie Gately was the first to speak, and 
she said only: "Oh, wait — / know what," 
and, snatching up a lantern, she vanished 
toward the stairs. She soon returned, wet 
nearly to the waist, but, as she dropped cross- 
legged on the deck, displayed with triumph a 
pack of cards. 

" I 'm going to tell our fortunes — I always 
do when I — when I 've nothing else to do. 
You first, Dick. Cut, please." 

She shuffled the cards, and spread them 
on the deck. "What a stupid fortune!" 

"A bad one?" asked Dick, humouring her. 

" No, a good one — it 's only the good ones 
that are stupid! Here you are. Miss Harding, 
the queen of clubs, right next our young friend 
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— ani the ten of hearts — and a lot of money 

— and ' his wish — and — oh, that 's more 
than your share! Now, youV^ 

I cut the cards. 

** Oh, you and the king of spades ! And your 
old ten of hearts! And ycmr wish " 

"Which is the wish card?" 

"The eight of hearts, when it comes next 
you, like that — and now, clear the decks 
for the queen of diamonds/' 

The poor queen of diamonds! She had 
no luck at all; the pack would yield nothing 
but black cards, and the eight of hearts, after 
many complicated operations, appeared only 
at the wrong end of a wide arc at whose other 
end lay the queen of diamonds. "I am aw- 
fully glad,'* said poor Flossie Gately, "that I 
always maintained it was the wildest supersti- 
tion! Why, what's happened?" 

The walls of our little bright cage had 
become shining but opaque. Silently, stealthily, 
there had been woven out of the day's heat 
and the sea a thick white curtain of fog; 
it had rolled down upon us, shutting out all 
the world from our three selves, seeming to 
cut us off from time as well as space. As it 
crept and clung upon us, covering us with 
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its silvery tissue, we might have been three 
souls decked for passage across the Stj^. 

"Shall we put out the lights?'' ventured 
Flossie Gately, and I knew she was thinking 
of that other fog, ten weeks gone. 

"No!'' said Dick sharply. I had never 
before heard him speak sharply, and I stared 
at him in amazement. He was pale, and 
beads of moisture stood out upon his forehead. 
"For God's sake," he panted "leave the lights 

— all night." 

In answer Flossie Gately only rose, and, 
wrapping a rug about her over her wet clothmg, 
went out into the shadow, out of sight. 

"Why do you want the lights left, dear?" 
I ventured to ask. 

" Oh — my heart's desire ! " he mocked 
sadly. *' Will you set them — the whole eight 

— up on that hatchway — they show better ! " 
"Dick— you don't think " 

He laid a hand on my lips. "Don't speak 
of ii — do it! Blessed be rank superstition!'* 
I obeyed him, a new, fluttering hope at 
my heart, and then sat down by him again in 
silence. He drew my head down on his shoulder, 
but did not speak. The hope that was in me, 
though I feared to dwell upon it, was warm 
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and soothing, and before I was aware that I 
was drowsy I had slept. 

The whole thing was utter nonsense, a 
gloomy, horrid dream. It was bad weather, 
the sailor said it was, and very wearing on 
the captain. It was very wearing on all that 
crowd of pale, silent people — especially that 
one silent, pale, neatly dressed man, who 
laid a cold hand upon me, his eyes being 
tight shut all the while, and began to shake 
me, while a woman — surely I knew her — 
was shouting, shouting — as, if I were deaf, 
or stupid, or sleepy -^-^ and I was only very 
angry. 

" Wake up — wake up — listen ! " 

As if I were hot awake ! — but in a moment 
I was waking, and I was being shaken, and 
Dick was saying, "Poor little girl!" and Flossie 
Gately was saying "Listen!'' 

Trembling faintly into our tiny circle of 
brightness came, from the immense, dark 
distance the sound of a fog-horn. And again. 
And yet again — just the merest breathing. 

We held our breath to listen. For several 
minutes we listened, pressing each other's 
hands at each repetition, saying under our 
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breath to each other, as if the sound might 
be frightened away, "Listen — oh, do listen!" 

It was now the beginning of the dawn; we 
knew it less by any access of light than by a 
recurrent sense of the fog, the feeling that when 
there should at last be something to see, the 
veil, growing at every moment more tangible 
and visible, would shut us off from it. Our 
few lanterns could not, we knew, be seen a 
himdred yards off. 

Yet, as the minutes passed, the sound did 
not cease; it even seemed, as the silver walls 
about us began to reflect less and to gleam with 
another faint, translucent glow, that it came 
nearer. But still it was far, far out of the 
range of a human voice. 

Of all the straining agony of the weeks spent 
upon that empty hulk I think that last hour 
or two was the worst and hardest to bear. 
I found my cheeks wet from time to time 
with weary, stupid tears; my throat ached 
with mute questionings. How breathlessly we 
waited after each long-drawn call, and what 
hope welled wearily up again as it was repeated 
as loudly as before! I was so exhausted in 
spirit that each little return of hope seemed 
like a heart-beat of the dying, a pitiful, sickly. 
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doomed thing. I found myself thinking that 
soon I should not care. 

As the daylight grew brighter we were 
beset by a new fear — that the fog might pass 
before we could be found, and that the 
stranger ship might quicken her speed and 
leave us. We were past prayer, almost past 
desire, but I think that if the fog had rolled 
up to show us an empty sea we would have 
fallen upon the deck and died of sheer heart- 
break. 

But the fog did not lift, and the horn was 
nearer — nearer still. And below it we could 
now hear another sound, the measured throb 
of engines, borne to us upon the smooth 
waters. 

The last of our lanterns had gone out — it 
was broad day, still and gray and strange, 
and our faces as we looked into each other's 
eyes were still and gray and strange. 

Dick looked swiftly away, and shouted aloud. 
But his voice was weak, and it quickly broke. 
Flossie Gately cried out, a long, wild cry, which 
might have been taken for the wail of a sea- 
bird. The horn's next blast seemed to our 
strained ears and tortured nerves to have 
grown the least bit fainter. 
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" This won't do ! '' Dick jerked out. " There 's 
another way to make a noise/' He took a 
few hasty steps in the direction of the stairs, 
then came back, very white. "I was thinking 
of that drawer in the buflfet — I forgot it was 
all under water twelve hours ago!'' 

I slipped my hand in his. " There 's one 
thing left to do — we can singr^ said I. 

And we sang. We began with "The Watch 
on the Rhine." We did not bother with the 
words, but it was a good, mouth-filling, carrying 
tune, and the sound of our voices relieved and 
strengthened us. We sang with aching throats 
and streaming eyes and bounding pulses; we 
no longer listened to the fog-horn, we felt its 
tremors and they did not lessen. And then, 
all at once, came two short, sharp blasts. 

"They hear us!" breathed Flossie Gately. 

" Don't stop — don't stop ! " cried Dick. 
" They 've got to get our bearings — keep it 
up! Give 'em "The Star-Spangled Banner!" 

We gave them "The Star-Spangled Banner," 
and "Columbia," and the "Marseillaise," and 
"My Country, 'Tis of Thee," and then began 
"The Watch on the Rhine" all over again. 
We were singing harshly now, in flat, tired 
voices, wet-cheeked, with queer catches in 
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our tired throats and burning eyes, with some 
eccentricities as to time, and longer and longer 
pauses between the verses. Into one of these 
pauses there came a deep-throated hail: 

"Ahoy, there!'' 

It was the first human voice, save our own 
and one now hushed, that we had heard for 
nuiny weeks. Back of it sounded the soft 
creak of the oars trembling in the rowlocks 
— even the drip of the wet blades. They 
were under our side, to starboard. 

Dick answered with a hoarse shout. As 
Flossie Gately rushed to the side, he turned to 
me and held out his hands. "Polly — Polly — 
it's — Godr 

I drew his tired, twitching face for a moment 
against mine. "Oh, Dick — Dick!'' 

It was the Castanea^ an English tramp, on 
her way back to Hull from Genoa. In twenty 
minutes we were aboard her. The fog did not 
lift, and, with the horn still sounding, we 
steamed slowly away from the brave and loyal 
and patient ship who had sheltered us in her 
own death agony, in whose bosom we had 
learned the heights and the depths of life and 
of our selves. Alone she was to drift out her 
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few hours of life, alone into the fog she went, 
torn and plundered, with decay already rife 
within her and the starving rats whisking and 
squeaking and scurrying upon her deck. 
And we were going Home. 

THE END 









